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€ucation. 


OXFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
COWLEY. 
EsTasiisuEp 1841. 


TTPHE COMMITTEE of this INSTI- 


TUTION have much satisfaction in stating that their 
recent inspection of the School afforded the most ample 
grounds for increased confidence in its growing capabilities. 
Every possible means, consistent with discipline and order 
is liberally adopted to secure the personal comfort of the 
pupils, while, with respect to Education, the School is sur- 
passing the most sanguine expectations of its originators. 
The number of Pupils is strictly limited to 100. Terms 
£27. per annum, Books, Sti ifionery, &e., included.— 
Number of Pupils, during the past Hali-year, 97. 

The School will Reopen on Monpay, January 22nd. 
For further particulars apply to Mr. Jonn C. Bunvert, 
Head Master. 


© PARENTS.—When Parents seek 


with anxiety to place their Daughters under another 
roof, to be trained and educated for the various duties of life, 
these points must natufally claim their most serious atten- 
tion. This is felt by every parent; and it may, therefore, be 
presumed that when a Lady, who was expressly and highly 
trained for these duties, has been found qualified at an early 
age for admission into one of the first families, and has sub- 
sequently, when herself a mother, opened an Establishment 
for Twelve Pupils, in addition to her own daughters, that 
parents may feel morally certain of finding what they desire. 
Such is the position of the Advertiser. Acquirements of the 
first class ; experience; maternal care; a healthy locality ; 
domestic comfort. Inclusive terms when required.—Address, 
Atrna, Mr. Dalton’s, Bookseller and Publisher, Cockspur 

treet, Charing Cross. 











New Publications. 


Price 6s., neatly bound in cloth, with Steel Plates, from 
Sketches by Anna Mary Howitt. 


()U® COUSINS IN OHIO. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
Darton & Co., Holborn Hill. 





NEW YEAR'S FAIRY TALE. 
In a few days will be published, in One Vol. neatly bound 
as a Gift Book, price 5s. 
HE MAGIC OF KINDNESS; 
or, The Story of the Good Dwarf Huan. 


“ There is goodness, like wild honey, hived 
In strange nooks and corners of the world.” 


By the BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
Illustrated with Etch'ngs on Steel, by George Cruikshank. 
Darron & Co., Holborn Hill. 





Now ready, No. III. of 


ARTON’S HOLIDAY LIBRARY ; 
a Series of Shilling Volumes for Boys and Girls, by 
Mary Howitt, Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. S. C. Hall, S. E. Good- 
rich (the original Peter Parley), and other of the most 
approved writers of the day ; entitled, HOW TO SPEND A 
WEEK HAPILY. By Mrs. BURBURY, with Illustrations. 
London : Darnton and Co. 58, Holborn-hill, 
Of whom may be had, 
No. I. THE CHILDHOOD OF MARY LEESON. By 
Mary Howirr. 

No. IT. TAKE CARE OF No.1; 
Good to Thee. By S. E. 
Peter Parley.) 

Every Volume of this Series is new, and has never been 

published before in any shape. 


or, Good to Me includes 
Goopricu, Esq., (the veritable 





In a few days, One thick Mea a 8vo., price ll. 10s., 
half-bound, 
EBRETT’S GENEALOGICAL 
PEERAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IREL AND. 
An entirely new Edition, corrected to January, 1849. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly ; F. and J. Rivington; 
Longman and Co. ; Sherwood and Co.; Bagster and Sons; 
Hatchard and Son; Stevens and Norton ; Hamilton and 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; J. M. Richardson; J. 
Bain; T. and W. Boone ; Capes and Co.; rie Hodgson ; 
J. Snow; G. Routledge ; Ht. Washbourne; W. J. Cleaver; 
L. Booth ; Allen and Co.; H. G. Bohn; G. W illis; R. Mac- 
kie ; and J. Wheldon. 
be had, in 8vo. 


Of whom may price 11. 8s. 
DEBRE1T’S BARONETAGE, corrected to 1s4o. 





[JANUARY 15, 1849.] 
Published on the lst and Lith of every Month. 


This day is published, in a thick Volume, fep. 8vo. 7s., 
RIENDS AND FORTUNE 
a Moral Tale. By ANNA HARRIETT DRURY. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 
ANNESLEY and other POEMS. Fep. 8vo., 4s. Cd. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadi 





Just published, fep. Svo. 4s. 


HOUGHTS AND ME DIT ATIONS | 


IN VERSE. By 
Faith. 


a YOUNG LADY of the Hebrew 
William Pickering, 177, Pice: 





Just published, fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt 
AYS OF ANCIEN T BABY LAND. 
To which are added divers small Histories not known 
to the Ancients. Dedicated with much respect, but without 
permission, to the Babies of England. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
MINIATURE TREATISE 
on some of the more common derangements of 

Female Health. 





3y Mrs. MARTIN, 
Professor of Midwifery, Medicine, and Galvanism. 
This little work contains much use ful information, and i 
especially serviceable to those who have the charge of } 
females. Sent free per post on reecipt of six | 
or coin. Address, Mrs. Martin, 3, Mabledon-pl 
Road, near St. Pancras Church, London. 





THE REV. ROBERT MONTGOMERY’S NEW VOLUME 


Just Published, price 7s. 6d., inscribed by express Permission 
tu Her Most Gracious Majesty. 


HE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A Manual 
of Sacred verse. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
Also, shortly will be published, price 5s. 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, with Llustrations by CorBoutp 
Arthur Hall and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 
HE WE STM INSTER and 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCIX. and 
0. LXXXIV. for January, 1849. 
CONTENTS. 
. LIFE of CHANNING. 
. KEATS 
. PRISON LABOUR. 
. ANCIENT EGYPT. 
5. THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
. MUSIC. 
. SEA SERPENTS 
. LESSONS of REVOLUTIONS. 
OBITUARY NOTICE 

Vorlesungen uber alte Geschichte,—Gesprache mit Goethe. 
—Memoires d’Outre-Tombe.—Die G 
Creuzer. 

Gray’s Lectures on Money: Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb; Life of Scott; Leigh Hunt’s Town; Lett 
ticus, Life of Collins; &c. &c. 

Geo. Luxford, 1 Whitefriars-strect, Fleet-street. 

Now Ready, uniform with Talliss's Imperial Iistories 
and America. 

Division I., handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. ; 

Also, a second Edition of Part I., 


HE HISTORY OF IRELAND, 


from the earliest period of the Irish Annals to the 

present time. By Tuomas Waicut, Esq. M.A., F.S.A., &e 
&c. Corresponding Member of the National Institute ef 
France ; Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, ke. author of ‘England under the House 
Hanover.” The Biographia Britannica L iteraria,” 
works illustrative of slish History. 
embellished with six beautiful steel engra wings, f ach 
Part with one, from Original Drawings. By H. Warxey, 
Esq., President of the New Water Colour Society. 

A good and authentic history of Ireland.—Dublin Evening 
Packet 

Mr. W right’s 
cate, 





of 6,000 « Opies ; 


tyle is succinct and pleasing.—Dublin Ad 


of Engiam 


| 








Price 6d. 


Just pu lished, price 2s. 6d., gilt edges, fancy cloth, gilt 


sides and back, 
6 he OF SPRING FLOWERS, 
AND SUMMER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and Good. 
NEW JUVENILE WORKS, ror PRESENTS or PRIZE 
BOOKS, with numerous Pictorial Illustrations, ls. each, 
sewed, or ls. 6d. bound in Cloth, with Coloured Titles and 
Frontispieces. 
ITTLE STORIES ABOUT 
md PRETTY LITTLE BIRDS. By the Author of Keeper's 
avels. Eight plates of Illustrations. 


T HE ORPHAN CAPTIVE; or, 

CHRISTIAN ENDURANCE. By Miss J. Strickland. 
A Tale of the Shipwreck and Captivity of an Ambassador’s 
Daughter. With 7 pages of plates. 


I HE WIDOW AND ORPHANS; 
or, THE CHANGES OF LIFE. By the Rev. J, 
Young, M. A., Author of the Perils of Paul Percival’ 


Scripture Natural History, &c. 7 plates. 

‘THE ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE 
KEEPSAKE; orn AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUC- 

TION. Embellished with upwards of Sixty elegant En- 

gravings on wood. 

2| PAE OF SPRING FLOWERS 
AND SUMMER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and 

GoojJ. About Snow Drops, the Wall Flower, and Cowslips 

and Primroses. With Six pages of Illustrations. 

Vf ORE TALES OF SPRING 

A FLOWERS AND SUMMER BLOSSOMS, viz. h 

Have Bells, the Bee Orchis, White Violets, Water s 

Wild Roses, and Wood Anemonies. With Six pz ages | of 

plates. 


LAY GRAMMAR ; or, THE ELE- 
MENTS OF GRAMMAR explained in short and easy 
games; By Miss Corner, Embellished with Forty-eight 
Illustrations. 
‘i VILLAGE SCHOOL, with the 
History and what became of some of the Scholars. 
With Thirty Illustrations. 
L’. ITTLE TALES FOR THE 
URSERY, amusing and instructive. 
: ; Siemaation: 
Qc RIPTURE PARABLES 
h IN VERSE, for Children, with Explanations, in prose, 
of the meaning conveyed by our Saviour in each Parable. 
With Forty Illustrations. 
TORIES OF THE ELEMENTS; or, 


kJ THE OLD MAN AND HIS FOUR SERVANTS. 


With Seven- 


With 


| Eight tinted Plates. 
! 


Friedrich | - 
} useful de scripti on under each Animal 


‘rs of Rus- | 


| 4 


| 
| 


| Their other series of Coloured Children’s books, sell 


} 
} 
| 


| books for very little ¢ 


Just ready, and made very interesting to Young Children, 


Anas FROM NOAH’S ARK, 


with some regard to their comparative sizes, and 
In 12 Sheets, at 6d. 
4d. tinted ; 3d. plain. Size, whole sheet fools- 
cap: Eight Animals on each sheet. Also, 4s a Companion 
Sheet to the above, ls. coloured; 6d. tinted; 4d. plain, the 
Correct Comparative Sizes, at one view, of the various Quad- 
rupecis, Birds, Reptiles, &c. seen in the twelve sheets. 
Mf BSSRS. DEAN & SON have also 
completed their First Series of Thirteen Sixpenny 
sé R IPTURAL TALES, with Coloured Plates, as Sund 
shildren. 


each coloured ; 


> lling at 6</. 

each are: 
GRAND PAPA EASY’S—Thirteen different’ sorts. 
GRANDMAMMA EAS7’S — Fifteen different sorts. 
AUNT AFFABLE’S—Thirteen different sorts. 
UNCLE BUNCLE’S. Thirtee ent sorts. 

And ORIGINAL TOY,—Thirteen different sorts. 
All ‘of which will be found moral and amusing, and many 
instructive, to the little folks for whom Messrs. DEAN & 


| SON intend them. 


-| ROB IN 
PROGRESSIVE 
of Still Life, 


Should be in the possession of every man of literature.— | 


Limerick Chronicle. 


London: J. & F. Tallis, 190, St. 
Booksellers, 


New Drawing Pook, in 13 parts, €d. each, stitched, or 7s. 
bound. 

NSON’S ELEMENTARY anp 

DRAWING BOOK, comprising 


examples Figures, Landscapes, Shipping, 


| Animals, &c. 


John Street; and all 


London: Thomas Dean and Son, Threadneedle street, and all 


Booksellers, 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Mr. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


L 
UCILLE BELMONT. A Novel. 
3 Vols. 

Il. 


HE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN 
‘ A COLONY. By the Author of ‘Sam Slick, the 
Clockmaker,” &c. 2 Vols. 21s. 
III. 
NECDOTES OF THE ARIS- 
TOCRACY. By J. B. BURKE, Esq., Author of ** The 
Landed Gentry,” “‘ The Peerage,” &c. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 
IV. 
PRE MIDNIGHT SUN. A New 
Cureistmas Book. By FREDRIKA BREMER. Trans- 
lated from the unpublished Swedish Original. By MARY 
HOWITIT. 1 Vol. 10s, 6d. bound. 
7. 
\ RS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Bt “THE DIAMOND AND THE PEARL,” 3 Vols. 
VI. 
DVENTURES IN~ BORNEO. 
Dedicated to his Excellency Sir James Brooke, 
K.C.8., Governor of Labuan and Rajah of Sarawak, 1 Vol. 
78 6.d. bound. 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Uniform with Burton's Life of Hume. 
This day is Published, in Octavo, price 10s. 6d. 
ETTERS FROM EMINENT 
PERSOMS, addressed to Davip Hume. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Ediaburgh and London. 





Vy 7HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES 

SAYING? a Duet, by STEPHEN GLOVER. Price 
2s. 6d. ‘*Here are some beautiful words by Carpenter, 
founded on the incident in ‘ Dombey and Son,’ where little 
Paul talks to his sister Florence of the emotions produced in 
his mind by the soundof the sea. The first verse runs 
thus :— 


Paul— 
What are the wild waves saying, 
Sister, the whole day long, 
That, even amid our playing, 
I hear but their low lone song ? 
Not by the sea-side only — 
There it sounds wild and free— 
But at night when ’tis dark and lonely, 
In dreams it is still with me? 
To which Fiorence replies— 
Brother, I hear no singing ; 
’Tis but the rolling wave, 
Ever its lone course winging 
Over some ocean cave. 
*Tis but the noise of water, 
Dashing against the shore, 
And the wind from some bleaker quarter 
Mingling with its roar, 
Florence and Paul— 
No! it is something greater, 
Thet speaks to the heart alone ; 
The voice of the great Creator 
Dwells in that mighty tone. 

** Mr. Glover has happily sneceeded in producing a duet» 
which is of a high order, without being difficult, and which 
must be a favourite. Its devotional character will introduce 
it, in many instances, where music of a lighter character is 
excluded. ‘A Voice from the Waves,’ an answer to the 
foregoing duet.— We have just glanced over the music, by 
the same composer, forming an admirable companion to 
* What are the Wild Waves saying ? ’—Illustrated London 
News. 


R. Cocks and Co., Burlington-street. 





Just out, Second Edition, price 8s. with Key, 10s. 6d. 


G ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, 
: containing : A Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, 
pain cabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German 
ehstty By Fatck LEBARN. 

Yirestigation of the book will satisfy any one that its 
”"— Britannia 











> OW ech 
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xy rehends all that is necessary for well-grounded 


and rapid progress in the study.” — Morning 


Whittaker and Co, Ave-Maria-lane. 





NEW WORKS. 








I. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of James II. By THOMAS BABING- 
TON MACAULAY. Second Edition. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. 32s. Il. 

LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBU- 
TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. New Edition. 
3 vols, 42s. 


IIt. , 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. New Edition. 3 vols. Portrait, 36s. 


EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. By the Chevalier BUNSEN. Translated 
by C. H. COTTRELL. Vol. I. Plates, &c. 28s. 

° Vv. 
In a few days, 

The APOSTOLICAL ACTS and 
EPISTLES, from the PESCHITO, or ANCIENT 
SYRIAC. By J. W. ETHERIDGE, M.A. Ph. D. 
Feap. 8vo. 


* 
SIR AYMER: 


Cantos. 8vo. 5s. 


vil. 

MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 

SAVIOUR. In Illuminated Printing. 21s.; morocco,30s. 
Vu. 

The Rev. HARTWELL HORNE’S 

INTRODUCTION to the SCRIPTURES. New Edi- 
tion. 5 vols. Maps, &c..63s. 


IX. 
The JOURNEY of LIFE. By 
CATHERINE SINCLAIR. New Edit. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


x, 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. The au- 
thorized Translation, under the superintendence of Col. 
SABINE. Vols. I. and II., 12s. each. 


XI. 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of 
ARCHITECTURE. With 1,000 Woodcuts, 27. 12s. 6d. 

XI. 

The ARTIZAN CLUB’S TREATISE 
on the STEAM ENGINE New Edit. 4to. Plts.&c.27s. 
XIII. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. With 1,251 Wood- 
cuts, 50s—SUPPLEMENT, 14s, - 

XIV. 

Mr. FARR’S COLLEGIATE, 
SCHOOL, and FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 


I. 
a Poem, in Four 


XV. 
The CABINET LAWYER. 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XVI. 
Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 
ERY BOOK. New Edition. Plates, &c. 7s. 6d. 
XVI. 
Mr. F. MARRYAT’S BORNEO and 
the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Imperial 8vo. Plates, 
&e. 31s. 6d. 


XVIII. 
Sir THOMAS MITCHELL’S AUS- 
TRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Plates,21s. 


14th 


New and Cheaper Editions. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH and 


IRISH MELODIES. 16mo. Vignette by MAcLIsE, 5s. 
each; or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 


XX. 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Vol. Portrait, &c. 21s.; morocco, 42s. 


XXI. 
Dr. C. WEST On the DISEASES of 
INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. &8vo. 14s. 


XXIL 

Dr. BULL On the MATERNAL 
MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 








On the first of January was published 


Dedicated by Permission to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


HE THIRD PART OF THE BIBLE 

OF EVERY LAND. A History, Critical, and Philo- 
logical, of the Sacred Scriptures in every Language and 
Dialect into which Translations have been made. This 
Third Part contains the Medo-Persian family of the Indo. 
European Languages ; including the Persian, Pushtoo or 
Affghan, Beloochee, Ancient, Modern, and Ararat Armenian, 
Curdish, and Ossitinian. With a Coloured Ethnographic 
Map, and Specimens in native character. Together with an 
additional Map and Memoir, showing the ancient wide extent 
of the Hebrew language as a medium of commercial inter. 
course. Price 2s. 


London : Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


HE FOLLOWING ARE VERY 
ays sO D AND USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


1, TAYLOR’S BEE KEEPER’S MANUAL, price 4s. 


2. DONALDSON’S CULTIVATED PLANTS of the FARM, 
price 3s. 6d. 


3. BLACKLOCK’S TREATISE on SHEEP, price 3s, 

4. THE DICTIONARY of FLOWERS, price 2s. 6d. 

5, THE DICTIONARY of FRUITS and VEGETABLES, 
price 2s. 

6. THE DICTIONARY of TREES and SHRUBS, price 2s. 

7. THE AGRICULTURAL CLASS BOOK, price 1s, 8d. 


8. DONALDSON’S LAND STEWARD and FARM BAI- 
LIFF. price 1s. 


9. JONES’S GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, price 2s, 64. 
10. THE HORTICULTURAL ALMANAC, price 6d, 





London : Published by Groombridge & Sons, 
5, Paternoster Row. 











MODERN WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, 


at their Great Room, 8, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, on WEDNESDAY, February 7th, at One o’clock pre- 
cisely, the Collection of beautiful DRAWINGS in WATER 
COLOURS by the best Modern Artists, the Property of a 
Gentleman, comprising capital Works of the following distin- 
guished Modern Artists: 


Allen D. Cox Girtin Montague 
Austen Chambers Herberts Owen 
Bartlett Clennell Hills Parris 
Barrett Cristall Hollins Phillips 
Bentley De Wint Holland Prout 

Boys Edridge Ince Turner, R.A. 
Callow C. Fielding Lance Vickers 
Cattermole Fripp Leitch Wright. 


May be viewed two days preceding. 








52, Fleet-street. 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


—Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be 
found very superior to any Teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication ; and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charge at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 
At home from Ten till Five. 


HRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


The gaiety that reigns supreme at the social reunions 
of this period of the sage induces the fair and youthful 
to be more than usually desirous of shining in personal 
attraction, while the rich, luxuriant tress, the clear and 
transparent complexion, and the pearly set of teeth form 
admirable trophies of the inestimable virtues of ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice. ; 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and their 
general use by the Aristocracy and the elite of Fashion, 
together with the confirmation by experience of the infal- 
lible efficacy of these creative and renovating Specifics, have 
characterised them with perfection, and given them a cele- 
brity unparalleled. 

As presents for both sexes, none can be more recommel- 
datory or more now in general use. 

Beware of spurious Imitations. Some are offered under 
the implied sanction of Royalty, and the Government 
Departments, and similar attempts at deception. The 
only Genutne of each bears the Name of ‘‘ ROWLANDS’” 
preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label, with 
their signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SONS. 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
every respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the 
Kingdom. 
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NOTICE. 


Tax Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating 
Library keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the 
Stamp and Paper only: 4. e. on nreperment in Postage 
Stamps, of 3s. for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 
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JOURNAL OF ENCLISH LITERATURE. 
— 
HISTORY. 
i eo of the Jews of Spain and Portugal. 
TL Linpo, Author of “ The Jewish 
Clete” and translator of “* The Concilia- 
tor.” Longman, Brown, and Co. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
We have been enabled to return to Linpo’s 
interesting volume of The History of the 
q nish Jews, and we take the euprtunity, 
us afforded, with pleasure, to revert to some 
portion of the work, which we had only time 
to glance at before. 
aving traced, as it were, the wanderings of 
this singular people, from their dispersion, and 
having ‘witnessed the accomplishment of their 
prophetic destiny, in every age and country 
where they have sought a home, we now turn 
our attention more to the details of their 
political history in Spain. At this time, 
when the Jewish disabilities are a theme of 
public inquiry and parliamentary debate, it 
may not be uninteresting to consider the laws 
by which they were governed, in another 
country and in a former age. Without enter- 
ing on the question of rig ght and wrong in this 
case; without deciding whether common jus- 
tice demands that the Jewish subject should 
enjoy the privileges of a citizen or whether 
there is not a mightier than human law for- 
bidding their enjoyment of these concessions : 
without, we say, entering on these questions, 
we do, of course, look upon the following, as 
the enactments of a bigoted and barbarous : age. 


“Canon 49,—Landholders are to be admonished not 
to permit the produce they thankfully receive from God, 
to be blessed by the Jews, lest our benediction be ren- 
dered invalid and unprofitable. Should any person 





presume to do so after this interdiction, let him be 
entirely ejected from the church. 

“Canon 50.—If any peson, whether clerical or one 
of the faithful, shall tate food with Jews, he is to 
abstain from our communion. 

“Canon 60.—We decree that the sons and daughters 
of Jews are to be separated from their parents, lest they 
be involved in their errors. They are to be placed in 
monasteries, or with Christian men and women who fear 
God, that, by their society, they may learn the worship 
of the true faith, that, being thus better instructed, 
they may improve in morals and belief. 

“Canon 3.—The inflexible treachery of the Jews, has 
by piety and divine grace, been overcome ; for, inspired 
by the most High God, our most excellent and Christian 
Prince, inflamed for the faith, together with the clergy 
of his kingdom, has resolved to destroy their prevarica- 
tion and superstition to the utmost, by not permitting 
the residence of any person in the land, who is not a 
catholic. For ‘which zeal we give thanks to the 
Almighty King of Heaven, that he has created so illus- 
trious a soul, and endued it with his wisdom. May he 
grant him a long life in this world, and everlasting glory 
in the future.” 


This was in the year 638. Another code 


has the following canon :— 

“Canon 1.—It is the laudable practice of skilful 
physicians, to press the art of healing on those who suf- 
fer various diseases, until they accept the wholesome 
remedy. Then as the earnest desire and ready devotion 
of our glorious and Christ-loving King, Egica, are wil- 
ling to provide the virtue of this admirable medicine for 
them, that either they be converted to the faith, or if 
adhering to their infidelity be more severely treated.” 
* * * * “All those who shall be sincerely con- 
verted, and without subterfuge faithfully keep the 
Catholic faith, shali remain secure in their possessions 
and property, and exempt from every tax they have 
been accustomed to pay to our sacred treasury ; but 
such as continue in their infidelity, shall pay the full 
amount of their customary taxation for the public benefit.” 


In the year 694, the 17th Council of Toledo 
enacted :— 


“Canon 8.—By command of our most pious King 
Egica, who, inflamed with zeal for the Lord, and impelled 
by ardour for the holy faith, not only wishes to avenge 
the insults offered to Christ’s cross, but to prevent by 
severity the ruin they had savagely engaged to bring on 
his country and people, that the perjurers themselves 
and their posterity be deprived of all their property and 
possessions, the same being confiscated to the national 
treasury, that they may be deprived of their homes in 
all the provinces of Spain, and be subjected to perpetual 
slavery, under those he may assign them to; and so 
remain for ever. Nor shall any opportunity be afforded 
them of recovering their liberty, while they continue ob- 
stinate in their unbelief, for they are branded with 
numberless transgressions.” 


But these interdicts were in vain: the Jews 
could neither be changed, nor annihilated, and, 
as our author says,— 

They yet were possessed of slaves, and served the 
state; and the latter part of the canon corroborates the 
assertion of Llorente, that many of the present grandees 
and nobles of Spain are descended from Jewish ancestors : 
this, like preceding conciliary decrees, tended only to the 


involuntary apostacy of a few, and the emigration of 


many; for, as Aguirre says, “ Many edicts were in vain 
made by the gothic kings against the Jews.” 

Occasionally we see gleams of a more tole- 
rant spirit in their governors. 

“ Canon 57.—In respect to Jews, this holy synod has 
resolved, that in future, no one shall be compelled to 
receive our faith, for God hath merey on whom he hath 
mercy, and whom he will, he hardeneth; as such per- 
sons are not saved unwillingly, but by consent, that the 
attribute of justice may be preserved entire. For as 
man perisheth by his own free will, in submitting to 


the serpent, so when the grace of God calleth, every man 
is saved by believing in the conversion of his own mind 
Therefore, they are not to be constrained, but persuaded 
into conversion by the free agency of the will.” 
Would that the Church of Rome had pre- 
served and acted on the spirit of this canon; 


we should not then have had to lament over 
the horrors of the Inquisition, the victims of 
Bartholomew, and the martyrs of Smithfield. 
It appears that at Nagesa, in 1170, the Jews 
had obtained many privileg ges. They were 
allowed :— 


The power of selling the houses they quitted within 
the barrier. That should they be attacked in Castile, 
and kill any person, they should not be punished for 
murder. In trials between Moors and Jews, they are 
to be proved by Jews and Moors only ; 
done between Christians and Moors. 
acemetery. Charles the Second confirmed the above in 
1355. In the following year, he granted the same to 
the Jews of Fumes. Jews were not to pay tithes on 
what they inherited from their progenitors, but only'on 
whatthey acquired from Christians. During the constant 
warfare carried on in Castile, Navarre, and Arragon, from 
disputed successions, and the differences among the Moor- 
ish sovereigns, the services of the Jews were employed 
in the highest offices of state, both by Christians and 
Moors. 

The Jews, by their commerce and industry, had be- 
come possessors of almost all the wealth of the kingdom. 
The Castilians had pride, and a bigoted devotion; the 
Hebrews, talents and money. The Christians in their 
necessities were aye to have recourse to them; 
although by their offers, they had induced the Jews to 
transgress the laws, they applied to these castes to 
reduce the amount of their debts, on which the following 
order was issued :—“ Within three days after the return 
of the representatives to the cities, towns, and places, it 
shall be published in the principal places of the Arch- 
bishopries, Bishoprics, etc., that all persons indebted to 
Jews, shall, within fifteen days, pay two-thirds of the 
amount; and those persons who do not, shall have no 
deduction, but shall pay the full amount.” 


the same ag is 
They were granted 





It appears that the debts had so accumulated, 
that the Jews were by no means unwilling to 
take this ready payment of two-thirds. This 
was in the year 1375, and at that time they 
appear to have possessed the favour of the 
King, for he refused the petition from his sub- 
jects, to exclude them from holding offices at 
court. By the ordinances of King John, in 
1443, we see a manifest desire on the part of 
the authorities to protect the Jews. He 
says :— 

Whereas I have been informed that some persons, 
to the injury of my service, with great presumption and 
insolence, have and do raise disturbances against the 
Jews and Moors, of our cities, towns, and villages, 
desirous of injuring, hurting, and doing other wrong to 
their persons and properties, without right, or any cause; 
saying they must neither buy, sell, partake, nor commu- 
nicate with them. I am much surprised that such 
presumption and insolence should be practised. 


It is evident from the foregoing that the 
Jews had ingratiated themselves with the 
highest personages in the land; they were 


need, and they could afford to pay the heavy 
taxation levied upon them, which increased 
not a little the revenue of Mammon-loving 
Spain. The Jews farmed the arrears of taxes, 
because they offered more than the Christians. 
Even the confiscation of their property by the 
Inquisition was but practically realizing the 
fable of the golden goose ; they thought to ob- 
tain at one grasp the wealth of which hitherto 
they had received only portions. This policy 
was shallow, and disastrous to the oppressors as 
well as the oppressed ; it drained the country 
of her most industrious subjects—industrious, 
not in manual labour, for who has seen a Jew 





working at the loom or the plough, but indus- 

trious in the thousand ways by which, in an 
| artificial state of society, so many are supported. 
| In every phasis of his character, the Jew is an 
anomaly in the social state. He lives by the 
| mind ; others work with their hands, and are 
| “hewers of wood and drawers of water ;” but 


rich; they could advance money in time of 
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the Jew, by his ingenuity, exists without actual 
labour ; and whether he tramps from town to 
town, with a pack on his back, or writes 
nations as his debtors, he is still true to his 
vocation, true to his distinctive characteristic. 

But to return to the Spanish history: we 
see them struggling against the stream of pub- 
lic opinion, or rather against the storms of 
popular fury. In vain did the crown desire 
to extend its protection ; the church and the 
people would not have it so. The Jews were 
again accused of murdering and crucifying a 
child, and the people, animated by a desire of 
vengeance, and a thirst for plunder, sacrificed 
the unfortunate Hebrews to their savage idea 
of justice. 

Numerous as were the Jews in Spain, there 
was another country in Europe, where their 
numbers were still greater, and that was 
Poland. 

The name of Polish Jew is familiar to the 
ears of all Europeans, and proves no less than 
the statistics of that country how numerous 
they were. As far back as the year 1264, 
Boleslas the 2nd, King of Poland, granted the | 
Jews a charter, and the same protection was 
granted them by Casimir the Great. In 1540 
it was ascertained that there were not in the 
whole of Poland more than 500 Christian mer- 
chants and manufacturers, while there were 
3,200 Jewish, who employed 9,600 artisans. 
Such was the flourishing position of the Jewish 
community in Poland, a position which they 
maintained down to the time of that country’s 
dismemberment. Is it not, we ask, a somewhat 
remarkable circumstance, that Poland, the 
only country where the Jews have been 
able to secure asort of nationality, should now 
be dismembered and utterly swept off from 
among the kingdoms of the earth? Is it not 
strange that the prophetic malediction pro- 
nounced against this people should pursue 
them to their resting place, and extend its 
dark shadow over those who have granted them 
the rights of citizens, and given them the shel- 
ter of a national home ? 
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The Life and Remains of Theodore Edward 
Hook. By the Rey. R. H. Darron Baruam, 
B.A. In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 

(Continued from page 7.) 

WE resume with another of— 

HOOK’S BON-MOTS. 

The title of one of Mr. Mathews’s pieces “ Earth, 
Air, and Water,” gave rise, according to Theodore Hook, 
to a somewhat curious blunder; he despatched one 
evening a clever and ingenious Scotch acquaintance 


THE CRITIC. 


from its subject, he was quite convinced was no other 
than the celebrated representation of the great humorist. 








We add some more characteristics, 


It was his musical skill that proved the means of 
introducing him to the notice of the Prince of Wales ; 
but the peculiar bent of his humour, which admitted no 
respect of persons, proved a bar to his advancement, and 
lost him the countenance of that illustrious personage; 
the favourite, Mrs. Fitzherbert, he had offended before, 
and that fact, possibly, may have contributed not a little 
to his final dismissal. On being requested to give his 
opinion of an upright pianoforte, an instrument then but 
recently invented, he ran his hand, light as a lady’s over 
the keys, and threw himself back with a dissatisfied 
air. 

“ What do you think of it, Mr. Cannon?” asked Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 

“Why, madam, it may do to lock up your bread 
and cheese in, and that’s all it’s fit for,” was the reply. 

It needed a voice sweeter even than Cannon’s, and few 
surpassed it, to render harsh truths grateful to royal ears; 
and a still more glaring instance of plain speaking, 
addressed to the Prince himself, soon after procured him 
his congé. The example, once set, was speedily followed, 
and Cannon ere long found himself well nigh deserted 
by his noble friends. Nothing, however, could induce 
him to curb the licence of his tongue, or to submit him- 
self to the conventional restraints of society. On one 
occasion, for example, when inveighing with caustic bit- 
terness against the late Bishop M—, a reverend Doctor 
who was present, begged him to desist. 

“Remember, my dear sir, his Lordship has been 
a kind friend to me: I am under the greatest obliga- 
tions to him, it was he who gave me the living of 
Cc—.” 

“ Well,” said Cannon, “he ought to be hanged for 
that.” 

Nor were the liberties he took confined to those of the 
tongue; in practical coolness where his comforts were 
concerned, he was unsurpassed by Hook himself. At 
more houses than one, where he was received on terms 
of intimacy, he would call, possibly in the morning, and 
informing the servant of his intention of dropping in to 
dine, would next inquire what dishes had been ordered, 
— Roast leg of mutton, eh ?—ab! not a bad thing— 
boiled better,—much better! Tell Cookums to boil the 
leg of mutton with ’um capers,” and accordingly, on or 
before the stroke of five, or six, as the case might be— 
and even the hour was occasionally altered to suit his 
convenience—he would roll into the drawing room, seat 
himself in an arm-chair, wheel and wriggle himself into 
the snuggest corner by the fireside, gather the children 
round him—with them he was sure to be a prime 
favourite—and if the pater familias, unconscious of the 
presence of his uninvited guest, happened to be a little 
“ behind time,” he would fidget and grumble, and give 
the unhappy “Kittums,” or by whatever name he 
addressed the lady of the house, no rest till she allowed 
dinner to be served. 

The tones of his voice were most melodious, He was 
wayward and whimsical, it is true, and, when displeased, 
apt to be silent or sarcastic; but when satisfied with his 
fare, and in society he liked, his playful wit and rich fund 
of anecdote rendered him one of the most facinating 





with the newspaper orders to the Lyceum ; and on the 
following morning asked his opinion of the performance. 
The gentleman said that it was rather comical upon 
the whole, but that there was a little too much matter 
of fact about it, and that as for fun he did not think | 
quite so much was made of it as might have been. 
Hook asked if the rest of the audience laughed ;—he 
said not much, but this he attributed to there being 
ut few people in the house. “Well, but,” said the 
editor, “surely you liked the songs,—did you not think 
Mathews a very droll person?”— The gentleman replied | 
that there were no songs, and that he did not think | 
Mathews so very droll; he had a good deal of quiet | 
humour certainly, and an admirable delivery ; he had 
never seen a more gentlemanly man in his life, bating | 
that, perhaps, he was a little too fat. Hook was com- | 
pletely puzzled,—a dull entertainment, no songs, a thin 

house, and a fat performer !—it was past comprehen- 

sion, till a reference to the play-bill showed that his 

Seotch friend, having visited the theatre on the Wed- | 
nesday, had been listening unsuspectingly. to Mr. | 
Bartley’s Lecture on the Structure of the Universe, | 
which was delivered on the alternate nights; and which, | 














| no jesting with sacred things ; and his volatile friend, 


companions imaginable. Young and old were subject 
to the spell, and sat delighted listeners, as some quaint 
tale or old English ballad flowed from his lips: even the 
hostess, hardest to be appeased, melted beneath his smile, 
forgot her outraged economy, and suggested, with little 
danger of a refusal, one more glass of the “ginums and 
water,” such as he loved. 

lax perhaps in his habits, he might be esteemed, be- 
yond what was strictly becoming one of his profession. 
St. James’s indeed, in the days of the Regency, could 
hardly be expected to furnish forth a very satisfactory 
model for a divine. Upon one point, however, Cannon 
was firm and inflexible; he would suffer in his presence 


somewhat too ready to offend in this particular, not un- 
frequently elicited a rebuke :— 

“Come, come, my Hookums,” the former would 
exclaim: “ stop there—be what you think witty with 
any thing else, but that is my book—you must not touch 
that.” 

It is but fair to say, that the hint was invariably 
taken in good part, and proved commonly sufficient for 


_[Jan. 15, 


In the habit of composing, almost extemporaneously, 
beautiful airs and variations, to which he either supplied 
the words himself or adapted those of some relique of 
ancient minstrelsy, Cannon could rarely be induced to 
put poetry or accompaniment to paper. Those who 
ever heard him are not likely to forget the exquisite 
taste with which he used to sing the rare old ballad of 
“ Bold Robin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford,” a per. 
formance quite unequalled in its way. The melody has 
happily been preserved in the popular song of“ The Old 
Maid,” which Hook struck off, having frequently, but 
fruitlessly, begged Cannon to give to the public some 
version of his own. But the latter, though busy enough: 
with his brain, exhibited, possibly with fear of the fate 
of his brother of Chatham before his eyes, a marvellous 
aversion from the pen and inkhorn. Of some half- 
dozen slipshod effusions of his muse, which it must be 
confessed was rather of the “ worst-natured,” we sub- 
join a specimen, not that it is the best, but as being one 
no longer liable to give offence :— 











THE DEAN. 
* Once on a time there was a Dean 
Lord L— made by mistake, 
Yor if he had known him as well as I, 
There never had been such a muke. 


“This Dean was a man about four feet high, 
With a skin like the skin of a toad, 

On his waistcoat before a collar he wore, 
Beautiful, red, and broad. 


“ Behind that red there beat a heart 
As black as a Dean’s need be ; 

He talked of his ‘feelings,’ as many Deans do, 
But that was—Hypocrisy. 

*¢ Two men of worth in their different states 
Did once to his choir belong, 

The first of these I call Tom for short, 
Jonathan t’other, for long. 

** Poor Jonathan went his weary way 
To see his mother when dying; 

Think you when Jonathan mourning came back 
He found the Dean a eryirg? 

* ‘Oh, no!’ to Jonathan thus he said, 
‘Your mother is under ground, 

But you’ve been away for many a day, 
I shall fine you forty pound.’ 


«‘ Poor Tom is dead—around his grave 
His weeping comrades stay, 

But asto the Dean, he was not to be seen, 
His ‘ feelings’ kept him away ! 


“Twas so he said—but had poor Tom 
Been a lord or anything higher, 

The Dean had been there, with mock visage of care, 
And his tears would have filled the choir. 


“ Beggars on horseback ride but one way, 
And this is our hope and desire, 
When Tom is happy with his music above 
May the Dean sit down stairs by the fire !” 


Or by way of a piece of unparalleled nonsense, take 
the following 
T'MPROMPTU. 
“¢ If down his throat a man should choose 
In fun to jump or slide, 
He’d scrape his shoes against his teeth, 
Nor dirt his own inside. 


“Or ifhis teeth were lost and gone, 
And not a stump to scrape upon, 
He’d see at once how very pat 
His tongue lay there, by way of mat, 
And he would wipe his fect on that /” 
This is 
STRANGE IF TRUE. 

One of his friends, who was himself suspected of s 
leaning that way, notes, in the following words, an 
instance of this weakness. 

“ Dined at ; we were seated, twelve in number, 
when Hook arrived. He looked at first very black at 
finding himself the thirteenth; but being told that Y-—, 
the actor, was expected immediately took his seat, 
and the evening passed off merrily enough. An anecdote 
was given in the course of conversation singularly cor- 
roborative of the superstition by which Hook was, clearly 
at first affected. A party of twelve had just sat down, 
and one of the guests having observed a vacant chair, 
was remarking, that he should hardly like to be the 
person destined to occupy that seat, when a tremendous 
double rap was heard,—the door was thrown open, and 
Mr. Fauntleroy announced,—he was hanged within the 
year.” 








the evening. 





We must add two reminiscences of Hoox’s 
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contant friend and brother wit, James Smiru, 
the author of “ The Rejected Addresses.” 


His lines upon Craven-street, where he himself for 
many years resided, are pretty well known; but as the 
reply by Sir George Rose has not, we believe, appeared 
in print, we present the pair to the reader— 


“In Craven-street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal barges are moored at its base : 
Fly, Honesty, fly, to some safer retreat, 

There’s craft in the river, and craft in thestreet.” 


REPLY. 


“ Why should Honesty seck any safer retreat, 
From the lawyers or barges, od-rot’em ? 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom.’’ 


But Mr. Smith’s happiest effort was enclosed in a 
short note to his friend Count D’Orsay— 


“27, Craven Street, Monday, June 6. 
“My dear Count.—Will you give me Gallic immor- 
tality, by translating the subjoined into French.— 
Sincerely yours, &c.” 
PIUS ZNEAS. 


“Virgil, whose magic verse enthrals— 
And who in verse is greater ? 

By turns his wand'ring hero calls, 
Now pius, and now pater. 

But when prepared the worst to brave, 
An action that must pain us, 

Queen Dido meets him in the cave, 
He dubs him pux TROJANUs, 

And wel he changes thus the name, 
On that occasion sure ; 

Pivs ENEAs were absurd, 
Aud PATER premature.” 








Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by Him- | 
self. Vol. I. Part I. London, 1848. Col- | 
burn. 

(Continued from page 9.) 





On his return to Combourg, CHaTEaupRianp 
declared his willingness to enter the church, 
rather, it would appear, however, from his own 
confession, to gain time, than with any serious 
intention of actually becoming a priest. He 
was therefore sent to the college of Dinau to 
finish his Latin studies. He does not appear 
to have remained long at Dinau, and at last 
became settled at Combourg. 

The sole inhabitants of the old chateau, 
which, it seems, might have contained a hun- 
dred knights, with their ladies and retinue, 
were, at this time, M.and Madame pr CuatTEavu- 
BRIAND, the subject of the Memoirs, and his 
sister Lucite, with five domestics. Gloom, 
monotony, and terror, were the presiding 
geniuses of the place. Heart and imagination | 
were alike oppressed at such a picture of life | 
as is here atforded. After a day of silence— | 
and solitude, except at meals—the family | 
party supped in the grand saloon : | 


The great saloon was at once a dining-room and a 
drawing-room, for we dined and supped at its eastern 
extremity; and after meals, we went to the western end, 
and sat round an enormous fire. This apartment was | 
wainscotted, painted in grey, and adorned with old por- | 
traits, from the reign of Francis I. to that of Louis XIV. 
Conspicuous amongst these were those of Condé and | 
Turenne; and a painting, representing Hector killed by | 
Achilles under the walls of Troy, was hung over the | 
fireplace. 


Dinner was at twelve o'clock, supper at | 


would throw herself, with a sigh, upon an old cotton- 
covered sofa, and near her was placed a little stand, 
with a light. I sat down by the fire with Lucile; the 
servants removed the supper things, and retired. My 
father then began to walk up and down, and never 
ceased until his bedtime. He wore a kind of white 
woollen gown, or rather cloak, such as I have never 
seen with any one else. His head, partly bald, was 
covered with a large white cap, which stood bold up- 
right. When, in the course of his walk, he got to a 
distance from the fire, the vast apartment was so ill 
lighted by a single candle, that he could be no longer 
seen; he could still be heard marching about in the 
dark, however, and presently returned slowly towards 
the light, and emerged by degrees from obscurity, look- 
ing like a spectre with his white robe and cap, and his 
tall, thin figure. Lucile and I used to venture upon 
the exchange of a few words, in a low voice, when he 
was at the other end of the room, but were silent as 
soon as he again approached us. He would say to us in 
passing, “ Of what were you speaking?” Seized with 
terror, we made no reply, and he continued his walk. 
During the remainder of the evening, no sound struck 
the ear but the measured noise of his steps, my mother's 
sighs, and the moaning of the wind. When the castle 
clock struck ten, my father would stop: the same spring 
which touched the hammer of the clock seemed to have 
arrested his steps. He would draw out his watch, wind 
it up, take a great silver candlestick, surmounted by a 
long candle, go for a few minutes into the little tower to 
the west, then return, candle in hand, and advance 
towards his sleeping-room, in the little tower at the 
west. Lucile and I placed ourselves in his way, em- 
braced him, and wished him good night. He bent down 
to us his withered and hollow cheek, without giving us 
any reply, continued his course, and retired into his 
tower, the doors of which we could hear shut upon him. 

The charm was broken; my mother, my sister, and 
I, who had been transformed into statues by my father’s 
presence, now recovered the functions of life. The first 
effect of our disenchantment was manifested by an inun- 
dation of words; if silence had oppressed us, we paid it 
in full. When this torrent of words had flowed by, I 
summoned the maid, and accompanied my mother and 
sister to their apartments. Before I came away, I was 
obliged to look under the beds, up the chimneys, behind 
doors, and to examine the staircases, passages, and 
galleries in the vicinity. The various traditions of the 
chateau about thieves and spectres were recalled to 
memory. The belief was pretty general that a certain 
Count de Combourg, with a wooden lez, who had died 
about three centuries before, appeared at stated times, 
and had been met on the great staircase of the tower; 
his wooden leg walked about also, sometimes in com- 
pany with a black cat. 





CHATEAUBRIAND slept at the summit of a 
remote turret, his lonely ear invaded by strange 
sounds, and his imagination haunted by ideal 
terrors. No sympathy, however, did he obtain ; 
and when he tells us—‘* When my father said 
to me, with an ironical smile, ‘Would Aon- 
sieur le Chevalier be afraid?’ it would have 
made me lie down with a corpse”—we gain no 
small insight into his character, and into what 
we suspect to be no uncommon circumstance 
in human nature. We should like to know 
how many persons seem brave, merely because 
their moral is greater than their physical cow- 
ardice; because they have not courage to say, 
“T am afraid.” Madame pe CHATEAUBRIAND 
supplied her son with the best motive to be 
courageous under all circumstances—the only 
motive, indeed, which can produce true cou- 


eight. After the latter meal, in summer, and | rage, as distinguished from mere insensibility, 
in fine weather, the whole party sat at the | and the pseudo-courage which is only cow- 
(oor till ten o'clock, M. pz CuaTeausRiAND ardice in disguise. ‘“ My son,” said this lady, 
amusing himself in shooting the owls as they | “nothing happens without the permission of 
flew out from the battlements ; whilst his wife, God; you have nothing to fear from evil 
son, and daughter “gazed at the sky, the | spirits, as long as you are a good Christian.” 


woods, the last rays of the sun, and the first 
appearing stars.” At the above-named hour, 
they all retired to rest. 





The pleasures of the chace were the only 
outlet afforded at Combourg to the mental 
and physical energies of the young CuaTEau- 


The evenings in autumn and winter were quite dif- | BRIAND; his attachment to his sister Lucire, 
ferent. When supper was over, and the party of four the sole vent for his affections. At this period, 
had removed from the table to the chimney, my mother | he was on the confines of manhood. What 


was his precise age does not, however, appear, 
as, though the time at which the different por- 
tions of these memoirs were written is care- 
fully marked, there is no date affixed to the 
events of which they treat, which seems to us 
a defect in the work. Proud, passionate, full 
of feeling and of energy, his life and soul were 
stifled under the weight of the sombre tyranny 
which reigned at Combourg; and his powers 
of mind and heart, unprovided with the neces- 
sary objects to employ them, preyed upon 
themselves, and induced the misery which is 
the natural consequence of any power to act 
or feel which meets not with its corresponding 
work or object. There is no misery like the 
misery of idleness; but to be idle implies the 
power to be busy. Inactive, vapid, and weak 
minds do not feel the miseries of idleness, pre- 
cisely because they have no faculties craving 
for employment. CHATEAUBRIAND, however, 
had another misery: he was vain. This he 
does not tell us himself; but even from this 
short portion of his life, or rather from his 
manner of writing it, it is not very difficult to 
discover. The way in which he praises his 
own talents is quite curious ; and whilst affect- 
ing to despise applause and renown, it is quite 
evident, even from the parade he makes of his 
contempt for these vanities, that he coveted and 
strove to obtain them. There is, also, through- 
out the volume, entertaining and interesting as 
it is, ample evidence of a desire to produce an 
effect. Be that, however, as it may, his vanity 
must at present have greatly increased his suf- 
ferings ; for his active imagination, painting in 
bright colours the joys of being admired, be- 
loved, famous; his mortification at feeling that 
he was obscure, unappreciated, nothing, nobody, 
brought on a fit of despair. The morbid con- 
dition of his mind was increased rather than 
mitigated by the society of his sister. She is 
thus deseribed : 

Lucile was tall, and her beauty was remarkable, but 
grave. Her face was pale, and shaded by long black 
hair. She often fixed her eyes upon heaven; or, whilst 
walking, cast around glances full of sadness or fire. Her 
gait, her voice, her smile, her physiognomy, gave the 
impression of a dreamy, suffering mind. 


It was at the instigation of Lucie that he 
first began to compose. His first writings were 
in verse, and consisted of short idylls. Lucire 
also wrote; and in the sole companionship of 
this dreamy, melancholy, impassioned girl, amid 
scenes of silence and gloom, the time passed. 
Sometimes he would endeavour to cheer Lu- 
CILE, then, would himself suddenly fall into 
depths of * inexplicable despair.” Everything 
within him “became passion, whilst awaiting 
the passions themselves.” His mind and heart 
were “like two empty temples without altars 
or sacrifice.” 

At last the wild, vague, and passionate ima- 
ginings and aspirations of the youth took a 
definite but perfectly ideal shape. He pictured 
to himself a being physically and mentally 
“formed of every creature's best,” and to this 
phantom he devoted all his thoughts, the wor- 
ship of his whole soul. He thus sums up, after 
a long description, the perfections of his imagi- 
nary idol: 

To this madness was added a moral idolatry; by 
another play of my imagination, this Phrynea who 
entwined me in her arms was also my ideal of fame, and 
more especially of honour. Virtue, when she accom- 
plishes her noblest secrifices—genius, when she creates 
some sublime thought, would scarcely give an idea of 
this other kind of happiness. In the marvellous crea- 
tion of my own mind, | found at once all the blandish- 
ments of sense, and all the delights of the soul. Over- 
whelmed, submerged in these double pleasures, I no 





longer knew what my true existence was; I was a 
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mortal, and yet not a mortal; I was transformed into a 
cloud, a wind, a sound; I was a spirit, an aérial being, 
singing of supreme felicity. I cast away my own 
nature, that I might make myself one with the phantom 
of my desires, and transform myself into it, that I might 
be in more intimate communion with beauty; be, at the 
same time, the pagsion received and the passion given— 
love and its object 





His whole time was now consumed in musing 
upon this divinity. He thus describes this 
strange insanity : 

This delirium lasted for two whole years, during 
which the powers of my mind reached the highest pitch 
of exaltation. I spoke little, I ceased to speak at all; 
I studied—I threw away my books; my taste for soli- 
tude redoubled. I showed all the symptoms of a violent 
passion; I became emaciated; my eyes were sunken; I 
could not sleep; I was absent, sad, ardent, savage. My 
days passed on in a wild, extravagant, mad fashion, 
which nevertheless had a peculiar charm, 








Many pages follow, containing a detailed 
account of this manner of life, and of the scenes 
amid which he dreamed away his time. They 
are written in an imaginative, melancholy, and 
poetical style; indeed, the descriptions are 
poetry, if not in the form, yet in the spirit. 
But not always was the dreamer in this exalted 
mood : 

Awaking from these dreams, and finding myself a 
poor, little, obscure Breton, without fame, beauty, or 
talent, who would attract the eyes of no one, would pass 
through the world entirely unknown, and could never 
gain the love of woman, despair seized upon me; I no 
longer dared to raise my eyes to the brilliant phantom 
which I had attached to my every step. 


Thus, whilst he became daily more enamoured 
of this creation of his brain, he became, at the 
same time, daily more conscious of its unreality. 
He placed himself “ between two ideas of de- 
spair: sometimes I looked on myself as a crea- 
ture of no worth, incapable of rising above the 
vulgar herd; at others, I had a consciousness 
of qualities never destined to be appreciated.” 
His external circumstances, also, increasing in 
heavy, changeless gloom, crushed down all the 
spirit yet remaiming : 

Everything combined to nourish the bitterness of my 
discontent. Lucile was unhappy; my mother afforded 
me no consolation; my father made me feel the terrors 
of life. His moroseness increased with his years; age 
froze his soul as well as his body; he watched me un- 
ceasingly, seeking opportunities of speaking harshly to 
me. When I returned from my wild expeditions, and 
saw him seated on the steps, 1 would have died rather 
than have entered the chateau. Yet I could only defer 
my torment: forced to appear at supper, I sat down in 
confusion on the edge of my chair, my face stained by 
the rain, my hair in disorder. Under my father’s eyes, 
{ sat motionless; a cold perspiration broke on my brow; 
the last ray of reason fled. 


He resolved to terminate an existence, the 
burden of which had become intolerable to 
him. With this fearful intent, he loaded a gun 
with three balls, and withdrew to a secluded 
spot. Having several times unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to fire it, he was interrupted in his 
desire by the opportune appearance of the 
gamekeeper. Thinking that his hour was not 
yet come, he deferred the execution of his pur- 
pose to another opportunity. 

We are not surprised to learn that the issue 
of these high-wrought and morbid feelings, of 
this stifling and dreary existence, was a fever 
which endangered the life of the sufferer. The 
physician—a sensible man he must have been— 
declared that a change in his way of living was 
absolutely necessary, and it was finally deter- 
mined that he should enter the army. An 
ensign’s commission was accordingly obtained 
for him in the regiment of Navarre. 

After having previously visited Paris, Cua- 





TEAUBRIAND joined his regiment at Cambrey. 
It was the year of his noviciate in military 
training here, that he received intelligence of 
the death of his father, who had been carried 
off by an attack of apoplexy. CHATEAUBRIAND 
appears to have regretted his father, and, un- 
loving and severe as he had been, to have dwelt 
upon his memory with something like tender- 
ness. Speaking of his father’s character and 
opinions, he tells us, apropos of his own lite- 
rary reputation : 

Literary renown would have been repugnant to his 
feelings as a gentleman; the talents and success of his 
son would have been in his eyes degeneracy; even the 
embassy to Berlin, the conquests of the pen and not of 
the sword, would have given him but little satisfaction. 

In allusion to his own sentiment upon this 
subject, the author continues : 

I share in the feeling of M. de Chateaubriand with 
respect to literary or other reputation, but for reasons 
very different from his. I do not know of any species 
of renown in history which has any temptation for me; 
were it necessary for me to stoop, in order to collect at 
my feet, and for my advantage, the greatest glory in 
the world, I would not take the trouble to do it. 

Such is M. pp CHa TEAvuBRIAND’s view of his 
own character. It is not precisely ours. In 
order to further some ambitious designs of his 
brother, he was, shortly after this period, sum- 
moned by the latter to Paris, in order to be 
presented at court. On this occasion, he had 
an opportunity of witnessing the last glories of 
the court of Versailles. After the presentation, 
he attended the king on a hunting party in the 
forest of St. Germain. He seems, on this oc- 
casion, to have experienced, in no small degree, 
the shyness and mauraise honte natural in one 
of his disposition and secluded education. He 
longed to return to Brittany. ‘“ Society,” he 
“i “appeared to me even more odious than 
I had imagined it; but if it frightened, it did 
not discourage me. I felt confusedly that I 
was superior to what I had seen. I took an 
unconquerable disgust to the court.” 

After passing some time in Brittany, and 
with his regiment at Dieppe, CHATEAUBRIAND 
returned to Paris with his two youngest sisters, 
Lucite and Madame de Farcy. ‘This was 
about two years before the opening of the 
States-General. He appears, during this in- 
terval, to have resided chiefly, though not con- 
stantly, in Paris, where his circle of society was 
greatly extended, and numbered among its 
members many persons of literary eminence. 
He still occasionally beheld his ideal enchant- 
ress, but her image was much more faint than 
in former days. 








Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
Edited by Lord Braybrooke. Vol. IV. 
Colburn. 


Havine already described this work in the 

course of the publication of the previous vo- 

lumes, we propose now to do no more than 

make a small gathering from the new one. 
Here is 


A GHOST. 


November 29th.—Waked about seven o'clock thiS 
morning with a noise I supposed I heard, near ou 
chamber, of knocking, which, by and by, increased; and 
I, more awake, could distinguish it better. I then 
waked my wife, and both of us wondered at it, and lay 
so great a while, while that increased, and at last heard 
it plainer, knocking, as if it were breaking down a win- 
dow for people to get out, and then removing of stools 
and chairs, and plainly, by and by, going up and down 
our stairs. We lay, both of us, afraid; yet I would 
have rose, but my wife would not let me. Besides, I 
could not do it without making noise; and we did both 








conclude that thieves were in the house, but wondered 
what our people did, whom we thought either killed or 
afraid, as we were. Thus we lay till the clock struck 
eight, and high day. At last, I removed my gown and 
slippers safely to the other side of the bed over my 
wife; and there safely rose, and put on my gown and 
breeches; and then, with a firebrand in my hand, safely 
opened the door, and saw nor heard anything. Then, 
with fear I confess, went to the maid’s chamber-door, 
and all quiet and safe. Called Jane up, and went down 
safely, and opened my chamber-door, where all well. 
Then more freely about, and to the kitchen, where the 
cook-maid up, and all safe, So up again; and when 
Jane come, and we demanded whether she heard no 
noise, she said, ‘‘ Yes,” but was afraid, but rose with the 
other maid, and found nothing; but heard a noise in the 
great stack of chimneys that goes from Sir J. Minnes’s 
through our house; and so we went, and their chimneys 
have been swept this morning, and the noise was that, 
and nothing else. It is one of the most extraordinary 
accidents in my life, and gives ground to think of Don 
Quixote’s adventures, how people may be surprised, and 
the more from an accident last night, that our young 
gibb-cat did leap down our stairs from top to bottom at 
two leaps, and frighted us, that we could not tell well 
whether it was the cat or a spirit, and do sometimes 
think this morning that the house might be haunted. 


Now for another specimen of 
MY WIFE AND I. 


May 11th, 1667.—My wife being dressed this day in 
fair hair did make me so mad, that I spoke not one 
word to her, though I was ready to burst with anger. 
After that, Creed and I into the Park, and walked, a 
most pleasant evening, and so took coach, and took up 
my wife, and in my way home discovered my trouble to 
my wife for her white locks, swearing several times, 
which I pray God forgive me for, and bending my fist 
that I would not endure it. She, poor wretch, was sur- 
prised with it, and made me no answer all the way 
home; but there we parted, and I to the office late, and 
then home, and without supper to bed, vexed. May 12th 
—Lord’s Day.—Up, and to my chamber, to settle some 
accounts there, and by and by down comes my wife to 
me in her night-gown, and we began calmly, that, upon 
having money to lace her gown for second mouiumng, 
she would promise to wear white locks no more in my 
sight, which I, like a severe fool, thinking aot enough, 
begun to except against, and made her fly out to very 
high terms and cry, and in her heat tol me of keeping 
company with Mrs. Knipp, saying that if I would pro- 
mise never to see her more—of whom she hath more 
reason to suspect than I had heretofere of Pembleton— 
she would never wear white locks more. This vexed 
me, but I restrained myself from saying anything, but I 
do think never to see this woman—at least, to have her 
here more; and so all very good friends as ever. My 
wife and I bethought ourselves to go to a french house 
to dinner, and so inquired out Monsieur: Robins, my 
perriwigg-maker, who keeps an ordinary, and in an 
ugly street in Covent-garden, did 4nd him at the door, 
and so we in; and ia a moment almost had the table 
covered, and clean glasses, and all in the French man- 
ner, and a imess of pottage first, and then a piece of 
beeuf-a-la-mode, all exceeding well seasoned, and to our 
great liking; at least it would have been anywhere else 
but in this bad street, and in a perriwigg-maker’s house; 
but to see the pleasant and ready attendance that we 
had, and all things so desirous to please, and ingenious 
in the people, did take me mightily. Our dinner cost 
us six shillings. Walked over the fields to Kingsland, 
and back again; a walk, I think, I have not taken 
these twenty years; but puts me in mind of my boy’s 
time, when I boarded at Kingsland, and used to shoot 
with my bows and arrows in these fields. A very 
pretty place it is, and little did any of my friends think 
I should come to walk in these fields in this condition 
and state that I am. 


What a faithful record of a sketch from 
domestic life! 


April 12th, 1667.—Coming home, saw my door and 
hatch open, left so by Luce, our cookmaid, which so 
vexed me, that I did give her a kick in our entry, and 
offered a blow at her, and was seen doing so by Sir W. 
Pen’s footboy, which did vex me to the heart, because I 
know he will be telling our family of it. 
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As associated with a charming old custom, 

here is a reminiscence of 
NELL GWYNNE. 

May 1st.—To Westminster, in the way meeting many 
milk-maids with their garlands upon their pails, dancing 
with a fiddler before them; and saw pretty Nelly stand- 
ing at her lodgings’ door in Drury-lane in her smock 
sleeve and bodice, looking upon one: she seemed a 
mighty pretty creature. 

This is a bit of 

GRE 


tN-ROOM GOSSIP. 








After the play done, I down to Knipp, and did st 
her undressing herself; and there saw the severa 
players, men and women, go by; and pretty to see how 
strange they are all, one to another, the play 
done. Here I saw a wonderful pretty maid of 
that comes to undress her, and one so pretty, that s! 
says she intends not to keep her, for fear of her being 
undone in her service by coming to the play] 
I hear Sir W. Davenant is just now ¢ 
will succeed him in the mastership of the 
yet known. The eldest Davenport is, it se: 
from this house to be kept by somebody; which I am 
glad of, she being a very ba factor. Mrs. Knipp tells 
me that my Lady Cast!emaine is mightily in leve with 
Hart of their house; and he is much with her in pri- 
vate, and she goes to him, and do give hii many pre- 
sents; and that the thing is most certain, and Bec} 
Marshall only privy to it, and the means of bringing 
them together, which is a very odd thing; and by this 
means she is even with the king’s love to Mrs. Davis. 
This done, I carried her and set her down at Mrs. 
Manuel’s, but stayed not there myself, nor went in; but 
straight hoine, and there to my letters, and so to bed. 
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And this characteristic 
PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


October 5th, 1667.—To the King’s house; and there, 
going in, met with Knipp, and she took us up into the 
tireing-rooms, and to the woman’s shift, where Nell was 
dressing herself, and was all unready, and is very pretty, 
prettier than I thought. And into the scene-room, and 
there sat down, and she gave us fruit; and here I read 
the questions to Knipp, while she answered me through 
all her part of Flora Figarys, which was acted to-day. 
But, Lord! to see how they were both painted would 
make a man mad, and did make me loath them; and 
what base company of men comes among them, and how 
lewdly they talk! and how poor the men are in clothes, 
and yet what a show they make on the stage by candle- 
light, is very observable. But to see how Nell cursed 
for having so few people in the pit was pretty; the 
other house carrying away all the people at the new 
play, and is said, now-a-days, to have generally most 
company, as being better players. By and by into the 
pit, and there saw the play, which is pretty good. 
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Pepys was an inveterate playgoer, and he 
daily chronicles a criticism on the performances, 
often adding curious matter which has no con- 
nexion with the drama. Thus :— 

22 May 1667.—To the King’s house where Ti ai 1 give 
18d., and saw the two last acts of ‘The Gob } 
I could not make anything of by these two acts, but 
here Knipp spied me out of the tireing-room, and come 
to the pit door, and I out to her, and kissed her, she only 
coming to sce me, being in a country dress, she and 
others having, it seems, had a country-dance in the play, 
but she had no mt “x part : so we parted, and I into the 
pit again till it wasdone. The hou e fall, but I ha 
mind. to be seen. 

15 Oct. 1667.—My wife, and I, and Willett to the 
Duke of York's house, where after long stay, the King 
and Duke of York came, and there saw ‘ The Coffee 
House,’ the most ridiculous insipid play that ever I saw 
in my life, and glad we were that Betterton had no part 
im it. But here before the play begun, my wife begun 
to complai 1in to me of Willett’s confidence in sitting cheek 
by jowl by us, which was a poor thing ; but I perceive 
she is already jezlous of my kindness to her, so that I 
begin to fear this girl is not likely to stay long with us. 

11 Nov. 1667.—After dinner, my wife, I, and 
Willett, to the King’s playhouse, and there saw ‘ The 
Indian Emperour, a good play, but no 





























so good as people 
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Thence, with | to her, and sat out the play, and then wit! 
great trouble and charge getting a coach. Manuel's, where Mrs. Pierce was, and her | 
11 May, 1668.—To the Duke of York’s playhouse, | and here I did hear Mrs. Manuel and on 
and there saw ‘ The Tempest, and between two acts I} her gallant, sing well. But yet, I confess I an 
went out to Mr. Harris, and got him to repeat to me | much delighted with it as to adm 
the words of the Echo, while I writ them de wh, having | standing the words, I lose the benefits of 


speaking of a great part made me mad. 

















tried in the play to have wrote thom, but having done | of the m en and it y ae only instrumental; and, 
it without lookin; nm iI can not | therefore, i ¢ ty 

ud the blackle: But n t the words | three little ‘En 1, tl 
clear, and in going in thither ] ure to see the | the composition of the other, performance was very 
actors in their several dresses, especially the seamen and fine. Thence to my booksellers, and paid for the books 
monster, which were very d into the play I had bought; and away e I told r wif 
But there happened one thir vexed me, which where I had been. But y id 
is, that the orange-woman did come in the pit, and | nothing but ill words th 


challenge me for twelve oran we sat at cards. 





she delivered by 


my order at a ‘der to give to 


It seems that Mistress Knipp was a constant 
source of vexation and jealousy to Prrys’s 
spouse—as well she might be. Thus: 
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some ladies in a | 

she swore it to be tr 
and did not pay | 
oranges of her a 
Ormond since his coming from 
about eight dav 











1 Aug. 1667.—To the King’s House t ‘The Cus- 
om of the Country.’ The house mighty empty—more 
I saw it—and an ill pl Atter the play, 
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17 Ay vil, 1668 8.—Th nce wi \ nto the house, and spoke i Kaipp, who went 
Hou e, and saw ‘The Surprizal | abread with us by coach to the Neat Houses in the way 
only Knipp, who come, after her song in a clouds, to | to ¢ helsy, and there, in a box, in a tree, we sat and sang, 
= in the pit peg the re ora 1B; app r the play, | and talked it 5 wife out of | s she 
she, and I, and Rolt, by coach, 6s. 6d., to , Kensin ton, | always is, when this woman is by. ufter if was dark, 
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Grotto, ar 





and there to the 
with their 
infinite ple: 
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cas | we home. 

to us with | 22 April, 1668.—To the 
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the tavern coup! » of lobsters, and over to the Ss 


fishmonger's, an 





ring, and fine 













there, and di 
Mighty merry, 
pleasant evening, moonshine, and set them at 


gardener 2s. | thinking to have met Mr. 
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a most | an mut met their servan 




















; House Chateli vs the French hou 

j ‘Yovent Garde ‘ } home . 

in Covent Garden, an Lf ! me. with musick and good compan 
12 Aug. 1667.— After d ll alone to the King’s and one on 1 a ci } 3 
avhouse. an ve cid hy Doe . . 

playhouse, and there did t b Mrs. | dances and speaks French well, hep rot drunk and was 


Pierce, and Mrs. Kni pp ) 
and so I addressed my elf to the 
all the intervals of the play, al 
The play being : 
who was with t] 
the Jew’'s widow, 
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;| then troublesome, and here 
nicht. This night the D 
| many | at Chate 
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t} with a ha 





les were 


ckney-coach attending him. 


Here are some revelations of 











pe > Sagrasgt DOMESTIC JARS. 
sings 1 ughtily well, and 
but ¥ please me 29 May, 1667.—My w hon 
toa clish tune. wich, but did not dir n ong to 
le so well ast against night, to go to Mrs. Pierce's to be n 





and Harris and ot! 


we are to have Knij } 





natural. Then home, and my wife g 
nothing where I had been, we to ) sup per and pipe, and | ! au my accounts. 
so to bed. In _ second 

Aug. 1667.—To the King’s playhouse, and there | | short petticoat, laced witl 
* But that that troubled | I could not endure to see 
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saw ‘The Indian perour. But psteteage 

me most was that Knipp sent by M ire to speak | WH h is too nome, that It wa 

to me af | 7s and she be ! after the | 2 o to our intended meetin 

play, ome, but it was so late, and | » and my wife sent twi IY 

forced ims’s lode ines wi Lord her any way to dress her, r cloth gown, 

Brouncker I did 1 } i which she would not vent > me mad; and 

it was so ] f em cor } ; In the evel to my } { to my 
| b Y L was if ed to ) home. ¥ 1, i ts, which I « 1 to my great « , and did 
| troubled me A i] con ] vy wife, with Mr. | ™ ame I the 10ss OT ¢ mir ] night, by 
| Tu by whens sheampesd:t thi 
| been ! \ Y 1 ‘ 23 Dec. 16 iis day at the "( treed 
| to see h chier’s dancin: id the 1 which showed me Mr. Coleman, of whom my wif rood 

says i My wife v in her new suit | 2 opinion, -_ says » he is as very-a rogue far women as 

of lace 1 cul id perg | any in the tiet me, like a fool, : 

Py 1 An ; _ 1667. \fter dinner to a play and th run in my I . 
‘ The Cardinall, at the Kin 1s U od, at a 17 June, l | le to 
m y pleased ; but, abor 1 Becke upper, all in pie y wife 





ery it up, I think, though above all things Nell’s ill- 
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But it is pretty to see how I 1 
lid spy Knipp, but durst 
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of her and so 
plays, that I do intend to bind my 
Michaelmas. 
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, Surely Pepys had no right to be 
e after what eve have seen 





home. 
and they 1 tle s “f 
my wife, I tool King’s We conclude with some sketches of 
house again, and come in the fourth act ; and it re oves 
to me a very silly play, and to everybody else as far as 
Icould judge. Lut the jest is, that here telling Moll 
how I had lost my journey, she told me that Mrs. Knipp the girls of the schools, few of which pretty lthen I 
to her, and I went | come into a pew and meet with little James Pierce 





PEPYS AT CHURCH. 
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which I was much pleased at; the little rogue being 
very glad to see me; his master reader to the church. 
Here was a good sermon and much company, but I 
sleepy, and a little out of order at my hat falling down 
through a hole beneath the pulpit, whic’, however, after 
sermon, by a stick and the help of the clerk, I got up 
again. 

18 Aug. 1667.—Walked towards White Hall, but 
being wearied turned into St. Dunstan's Church, where 
I heard an able sermon of the minister of the place; and 
stood by a pretty, modest maid, whom I did labour to 
take by the hand; but she would not, but got further 
and further from me, and, at last, I could perceive her 
to take pins out of her pocket to prick me if I should 
touch her again—which, seeing, I did forbear, and was 
glad I did spy her design. And then I fell to gaze upon 
another pretty maid, in a pew close to me, and she on 
me; and I did go about to take her by the hand, which 
she suffered a little, and then withdrew. So the ser- 
mon ended, and the church broke up, and my amours 
ended also. 
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The Philosophy of Animated Nature ; or the 
Laws and Action of the Nervous System. By 
G. Carvert Hoiianp, M.D. London: 
Churchill. 1848. 


Dr. Hoxttannp has conferred an invaluable 
service upon mental science by the publication 
of this bold and able treatise on a subject upon 
which few dare to think, and fewer still to write 
and print. Defying the prejudices of his protes- 
sion, careless of the persecution which has been 
the invariable fate of all who have ventured to 
assert truths that differed from the established 
routine of the professional creed, he has 
bravely admitted as facts in nature much that 
his fellows have persisted in denying without 
investigation, and upon these he has founded a 
theory of the nervous system, which has, at 
least, the merit of originality, of ingenuity, of 
probability, and of accordance with nature 
and reason: he has indicated a path which it 
will be for himself and others to pursue, and 
creat results will be sure to follow. 

We give to Dr. Hotianp the merit of origi- 
nality, because the views he has propounded 
have been put by him into the shape of a for- 
mal treatise for the first time; but they are 
not altogether novelties; to the readers of Tur 
Critic they have been frequently propounded 
in the various forms both of essavs in its 
Journal of Mental Philosophy, and in the 
course of Reviews of Books that suggested the 
theme. 

But Dr. Hortanp has carried these views 
to a much greater extent, and more system- 
atized them, than we had done. In fact, the 
entire of the foundations of his theory are his 
own exclusively ; it is only in their relation to 
the phenomena of mesmerism and phrenology, 
at once proof amd explanation, that they have 
been at all anticipated here—to what extent 
our readers will discover when they follow us 
through the too brief description which we 
shall endeavour to give of Dr. Hon ann’s 
Philosophy of the. Nervous System. 

Ile starts with the assertion of a natural 
law, deduced from a multitude of facts, and 
which indeed will scarcely find a denial in any 
quarter. It is that the power of a function is in 
strict relation to the development of its organ, 
and that this original power is greatly increased 
by exercise. This is not doubted with regard 
to the animal organs ; the power of muscle is 
proportioned to the size, and that power is 
improved by use in the individual, and even 
transmitted to his descendants. But that the 
same law extends also to the intellectual facul- 
ties has been long hotly disputed, and is even 
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now denied, though faintly and by few. It 
may probably be asserted that almost all who 
oppose are persons who have not investigated 
the subject, but who imagine that certain con- 
clusions would follow in apparent contradiction 
to some previous conclusions, and therefore 
reject it. Dr. Horzanp, however, boldly 
maintains the universality of the law, thus 
confirming the views of shinnihaam, of which 
it is a fundamental principle that in the mental, 
as in the bodily organs, power is proportioned 
to size, and the faculty to the development. 

Dr. Horxanp adduces, in proof of this, a 
mass of facts which it will be unnecessary to 
repeat here, for they must be already familiar 
to most of our readers. But it is at this point 
that the novelty of his views commences. 

The functions of organic life are, he con- 
tends, performed by means of a something 
which fiows from the brain through the nerves, 
and which he calls “ nervous influence.” 
What it is, or its origin, he does not pretend 
to trace; he is content with the fact that it 
exists, and he endeavours then to show what 
are its effects. 

As this nervous influence regulates the vital 
actions, it follows that their vigour must 
depend upon the quantity of that influence. 
When it flows abundantly, the being is in a 
state of health, and in the full enjoyment of 
all his faculties, bodily and mental. hen its 
flow is interrupted, or deficient in quantity, 
all the powers are prostrated, his health is 
shaken, his spirits flag, he is incapable of action, 
or of continuous thought. These, also, are 
conclusions which will scarcely be disputed. 

Here it is that Dr. Honianp has broached a 
novel suggestion. Ile asserts that the manner 
in which the nervous fluid operates is by being 
directed to a particular part, and the means or 
channels of its conveyance are the nerves. 
The stimulus to its flow is the will, or by the 
senses, which operate involuntarily. The flow 
of nervous influence in any direction may be 
improved by practice, and thus may its power, 
and the rapidity of its action, be greatl 
increased, ‘This is the explanation of what is 
termed the education of particular faculties or 
organs, either bodily or mental. The wonder- 
ful rapidity acquired by the fingers of the 
pianist or the violinist, trained from early youth 
to the exercise: the readiness with which par- 
ticular trains of thought are excited and sus- 
tained, as in speaking or writing, are instances 
of the effects of the repeated direction of the 
nervous influence through the same channels 
to the same organ. Dr. Horiiaxp adduces 
many interesting proofs of this, from which we 
select a few :— 


Every manual operation is the exercise of muscles and 
of the brain; and the principle of the latter will flow to 
the former according to the demand. The repeated 
playing ona stringed instrument gives to the musician 
a wonderful dexterity; but there is nothing more extra- 
ordinary in this than the development of the muscular 
frame from laborious pursuits. They are explicable on 
the same law. We cannot move the fingers without 
calling the brain into action; nor can we constantly 
exercise them without producing two effects—an in- 
creased vascularity of the parts, and a correspondingly 
incrersed amount of the nervous energy. The co- 
existence of these two conditions is fraught with no 
ordinary interest to the philosophic mind. The numerous 
vessels of the fingers, under such circumstances, are 
permanently more richly supplied with blood than when 
the same organs are comparatively inactive. They 
establish extensive relations with those parts of the 
circulatory system with which they are immediately 
connected, and modify the stream in them, as well as 
in portions more remotely situated. The change will 
not be perceptible to our senses, but it is an inevitable 
consequence. If in place of exercising the ingers only, 
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we brought the arms into vigorous play, these relations 
would be proportionately enlarged, and the induced 
actions would include within the sphere of their influ- 
ence the whole of the circulatory apparatus. 


But the effects of the habitual flow of the 
nervous energy in particular directions do not 
end here. It operates alike on the character, 
the temperament, the morals, the bodily health, 
and even, according to our author, upon the 
physiognomy. Dr. Horan pictures its ope- 
ration upon the various classes of modern 
society, and we take his sketch of its influence 


his manner. 


- 


These orders exhibit the transition from the urgent 
necessity of the exercise of thought to the enjoyment of 
ease and luxury. They have not the anxiety which 
impels to exertion to secure the necessaries of life, nor 
the restless feeling which prompts mankind generally to 
improv. their condition. They are often perplexed to 
decide how to employ the means and the leisure which 
they have at command; as is frequently exemplified in 
the amusements and expedients to which they have 
recourse. The min‘ that is left to the caprices of the 
day to create the impulse to action, as the straw cast 
upon the stream takes its direction from the current, 
may possess superior natural endowments, but certainly 
will not be distinguished by mental activity, nor will it 
be excited by a variety of circumstances which are 
essential to develope its powers. 

It is not here, as a rule, that we shall discover the 
effects of energetic and enterprising thought. Save in 
the few who have the embition to excel, the prevailing 
character of the understanding is insipid mediocrity. 
They are more like an indifferent copy of an excellent 
picture than the original itself. Observed at a distance, 
they impose upon the imagination, standing out in bold 
relief and in commanding proportions; but on a nearer 
approach, that which dazzled or awed the spectator is 
found to be flat, spiritless, and destitute of interest, 
Grace of manner and the dignity of a studied deport- 
ment may not be wanting in them; nor, indeed, qualities 
which no other class can equally lay claim to—a 
generous and liberal feeling towards inferiors, and a 
higher estimate of human nature than is apt to be en- 
tertained by those who are much more familiar with its 
ordinary manifestations; but as a body they are not 
intellectual. The inducements to mental exertions de 
not exist. Necessity does not urge them to elevate 
their position; hence the stimulus, so fruitful in results 
in the other classes, is here to a large extent inopera- 
tive, 

If as an order they are not distinguished for high in- 
tellect, they are generally so for their fine manly 
appearance, or their noble and gentlemanly bearirty. 
The countenance and the movements of the body indi- 
cate the character of the mental faculties in play, and 
the influence of the circumstances of their position. If 
we have not the lines of deep thought impinged upon 
the features, we have often that which is far more win- 
ning—a blandness which does not awaken any suspicion 
of sincerity. The firm and measured stepé and easy 
movements are the natural consequences of hereditary 
independence, and of the elaborated refinements of 
polished society. 

It is scarcely possible for any other position of life to 
give rise to these effects in the highest degree. An 
affluence of means, if recently acquired, is unfavourable 
to the production of them. The individual is too well 
acquainted with the motives and the actions of mankind, 
with the diversified springs which influence human con- 
duct, to display the qualities which constitute the finished 
gentleman. The character lies deeply in the mind, and 
the elements by which it is gradually formed come into 
operation with life. Among these may be enumerated 
the absence ofthe feeling of dependence—the gratification 
of the various desires as a necessary part of existence: 
the power to command and the facility with which it is 
exercised, are conditions which explain the mental facul- 
tes and the form and movements of the body. The 
features have not been acted upon by the stirring 
thought and the restless passions which are inseparable 
from the classes engaged in the active pursuits of life; 
and hence they have a regularity and harmony to 
which the term handsome is usually applied. How 





much the expression would be heightened in interest 


over the upper classes as a fair specimen of 
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(but the combination is not possible) if it exhibited a 
larger proportion of the higher qualities of mind! We 
cannot, however, have at the same time the smoothness 
of the waters reflecting in unbroken lines the unclouded 
sky, and the effects of the breeze which agitates the 
surface and propels the vessel. 

The mental powers, in the variety of their operations, 
are as truly depicted in the countenance as the influence 
of the breeze is upon the watery element: the one reflects 
the scarcely conscious emotion—the immature thought; 
and the other as faithfully displays the scarcely formed 
ripple. 

The stately and dignified demeanour of the ennobled 
few is the natural consequence of the circumstances to 
which we have alluded. The nervous energy has not 
been taught to flow in a liberal stream to the trunk and the 
limbs, giving to these a variety and a rapidity of motion 
which result from the busy occupations in the diversified 
situations of life. Bodily activity may exist, and in a 
high degree, but it is in relation to different objects. 
Peculiar mental and corporeal habits are established, 
and the external manifestations are an accurate illustra- 
tion of them. 


It is to impediments to the flow of nervous 
fluid from the brain that Dr. Hot.anp attri- 
butes the injurious effects of grief, rage, and 
ther sudden and violent passions. He endea- 
yours, also, upon the same theory, to account 
for the phenomena of mesmerism, to which, as 
to phrenology, he avows himself a convert, 
and his explanation is rational and probable, 
and that, indeed, which has always presented 
itself to our own thoughts as the true one. 
Thus he says, 


That the brain is a congeries of organs exercising 
independent functions, is proved by mesmerism, and the 
evidence establishes the existence of a nervous prin- 
ciple. If we have the power of awakening any cerebral 
organ to the manifestation of its function, drawing out 
its natural expression while the individual is wrapt in 
unconsciousness, in what manner shall we explain the 
phgenomenon? It admits of one solution only. The 
principle which animates the nervous system exists 
equally in the two parties —the mesmerized and the 
operator. In the latter, whether concentrated by a 
mental effort or otherwise, it has the power, through 
the medium of touch, of at once exciting the organ to 
which it is directed. If this be the seat of destrac- 
tiveness—of veneration—of benevolence, or of any other 
mental quality, the effect is invariably in strict corres- 
pondence with the doctrine of phrenology. 

The manifestation of the facalty is instantaneous, 
and in some cases the organ may be roused to a degree 
of which we have no parallel except in insanity. 

If destructiveness or combativeness is excited, the 
result is occasionally appalling. But in the midst of 
the induced madness, the same touch that hag given 
rise to the most violent of passions, can as quickly calm 
the troubled scene, by directing its influence to an organ 
the seat of a different faculty. The change from the 
worst expression of our nature, to that which is the 
most beneficent and ennobling, passes with the rapidity 
of thought. 

These facts corroborate in an extraordinary manner 
the remarks we have already made in reference to the 
animating principle of the nervous system, We have 
stated, that it is susceptible of increase and diminution, 
and, what naturally follows from this doctrine, that an 
organ is not endowed with a fixed quantity, in virtue of 
which it acts, but that the quantity varies, and with it 
the power of the organ. Mesmerism confirms these 
important deductions. When we touch benevolence, the 
violence of destructiveness at once subsides; or if we 
arouse the latter, the former as quickly disappears. We 
can rarely keep in simultaneous and vigorous operation 
4 series of organs, if these are large and influential, 
except they are organs in the same region, and fre- 
quently associated in action: time, tune, and language, 
are often observed in combination with some leading 
faculty. 

We esteem this work as the most valuable 
contribution to mental science which has ap- 
poe during the six years in which Tue 

RiTIc has been recording the progress of pub- 
lication. 
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VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 





Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 
Mostar in Herzegovina, §c. By Sir J. 
Garpner Witxinson, F.A.S. In 2 vols. 
London: Murray. 

WE suspect that many readers, who would 

protest against a charge of not being “ well up” 

m their geography, will pause for a moment 


and reflect, and perhaps feel a little perplexed if 


asked to fix the precise position of the countries 
whose names are most conspicuous upon the 
title-page of this work, so rarely are they in 
the eyes of the newspaper reader, and so few 
are the modern authorities by whom they have 
been described. It may not, therefore, be 
amiss to state at once, by way of introduction 
to Sir Garpner WILKINsoON’s narrative, that 
Dalmatia is the district lying between Croatia, 
which has recently become more familiar to 
English ears, and Albania, and bounded by the 
Adriatic. Formerly it preserved a sort of rude 


independence under the government of sove- | 
reigns called Dukes, but afterwards they were | 


subdued by Venice, and formed an appanage to 
that republic. When Venice fell, Dalmatia 
was ceded to, or taken possession of by, Aus- 
tria. Napo eon seized it, and imposed upon 
it a master of his own choosing; but when 
Napoteon fell, Austria again claimed her 
spoil. Montenegro, which is a small, rude, 
hilly tract of land, adjoining to Dalmatia, was 
more fortunate. Like Switzerland, it sue- 
ceeded in preserving its independence, probably 
by virtue of its poverty and its fortresses, or 
perhaps because it is a border land, and keeps 
up a traditionary hostility to its neighbours 
the Turks, with whom it wages a continual 
border war, which Austria is well pleased to 
have prosecuted without the cost and inconve- 
nience being incurred by herself. So the 
Montenegrins have been permitted to boast 
themselves a free people, and even repub- 
licans, in the very heart of the great despotism 
of Europe. 

This range of country is almost unknown to 
English travellers. Of the thousands who 
yearly wandered to Vienna, or to Venice, 
searce one thought of crossing the country 
to which the access from cither was so easy. 
Sir Garpner WILkinson, however, was more 
wise; and in 1844, being upon a visit to Trieste, 
he resolved to coast the unknown shores, which 
he did by easy stages, resting at the various 
seaport towns, and taking occasional excur- 
sions into the interior. ‘The results of his ob- 
servations are narrated in the volumes before 
us, and, as it may be supposed, they are alike 
new, curious, and entertaining. 

And they are also very learned. As an 
antiquarian by profession, Sir Garpner has 
noted with special care all that related to 
archeology and history. Ile is, moreover, an 
old traveller, and knew how to make the best 
of time, and the art of exploring, and the 
means of procuring information from the best 
sources, lessons which can only be learned 
from experience, but which diminish the labour 
of the traveller by one half, while they double 
the store of his acquirements. 

The work is rendered further valuable and 
attractive by profuse illustrations, which bring 
objects before the eye, and convey a better 
notion of them than half-a-dozen pages of 
letter-press. 

As usual, we shall adduce a variety of pas- 

in proof of these comments. 

ae is a short description of 

MONTENEGRO. 
Montenegro cont#25 fow towns. It may indeed Le 
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doubted whether any deserve that name, for a town 
there would be a village in any other country, and the 
largest does not contain a population of 1,200 souls. 
None of them are walled, and few can be said to have 
any streets; the houses are frequently detached, and in 
some so scattered, and distant from each other, that 
they appear rather to be farm-houses, or cottages, than 
the component parts of one village. Those, however, 
which stand close together, have only a common wall 
between them, as in towns in other countries; and they 
ave generally better built than when detached in the 
scattered villages; where, in some of the most moun- 
tainous and secluded parts of the country, they are of 
the rudest construction : : 

The total number of towns and villages in the country 
is between two and three hundred. They are principally 
situated in hellows, and on the slopes of mountains, but 
none on the points of hills difficult of access, as in the 
neiglibouriug provinces of Turkey; plainly indicating 
the fearless independence of the Montenegrin, who feels 
secure in the natural strengti of his country, and re- 
quires no measures of defence beyond his own courage. 
This is most remarkable in the province of Bielopaylich, 
where the distance from Albania to Herzegovina is not 
more thin twelve miles, and where nearly the whole 
| space is occupied by the Valley of the Zetta. And no 








;one can visit that part of the country without the 
strongest adimiration for the valour of this people; who 
are, at least, deserving of respect for the preservation of 
their independence, in defiance of all the efforts of the 
Turks. 


This is the present 
VLADIKA OF THE MONTENEGRINS. 


The Viadika has the merit of being a distinguished 
Servian, or Slavonian, poet; and he unites all the qualie 
ties of a good soldier and an able diplomatist. He is 
also a member of several learned societies of Europe; 
}and having been educated partly at Castel Nuovo in 
| Dalmatia, and partly in Russia, and having visited the 
| courts of Vienna and St. Petersburgh, he has enjoyed 
| the advantages of European society; and his mode ot 
| living sufficiently shows that he appreciates the com- 
| forts and elegancies of refinement. He was bern in 
| 1815, at Erakovich, one of the villages in the commune 
of Negosh, from whieh he derives the affix to his name, 
Petrovich-Negosh; he is styled “ Monsignore” and 
“Eminenza;” aud in the address, “ Hlustr® e Reve- 
rend® Monsignor Pietro Petrovich-Negosh, Vladika di 
Montenegro e Berda,” he bears a title taken from the 
eastern division of the conntry. He is also styled, in 
official documents, Metropolitan of Skenderia, or Setitari. 

With a people like the Montenegrins, the merit of 
excelling in military exercises is a great recommenda- 
tion in their chief; and though, in these days, it may 
appear a singular accomplishment for a bishop, to hit 
with a rifle a lemon, thrown into the air by one of his 
attendants, this feat of the Viadika adds to the confi- 
dence lie enjoys amongst his troops. His appearance, 
too, is not a little in his faveur; and his majestic height, 
of about six feet cight inches, may well command the 
respect of a primitive and warlike race. He is also 
handsome, and well proportioned to his height. He has 
a small beard, and his long dark hair tlows over the 
back of his neck, his head being covered with a red Fez 
cap. His eyebrow is arched, and the expression of his 
countenance is mild and amiable. 

His general costume is military, like that of the 
country, though richer, and covered with a scarlet 
pelisse, bordered with fur. He wears the full short 
blue trousers of the Montenegrins, with white stockings 
and black shoes; and two rather singular additions to 
his dress are a black silk cravat, and black kid gloves. 

His pontifical robes are very different; but these he 
seldom wears. They consist of a long robe open in 
front, over another of the same length, girded by a sash 
round the waist; and his head is covered with the black 
round upright cap usually worn by Greek priests, from 
which a black veil falls over his shoulders. 

His manners are particularly prepossessing, and his 
conversation is sensible and agreeable. His observa- 
tions on history and politics, and on the many subjects 
he delights in discussing, show great discernment, and 
an excellent memory; and his enthusiasm for his coun- 
try cannot fail to command admiration and esteem. 
Kind, hospitable, and courteous, he takes a pleasure in 





the visits of foreigners, and is particularly desirous that 
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the English should feel an interest in the welfare of his 
country. 
MOSTAR. 
The — are ivil; and few, even while 
I was drawing in the streets, interfered, or made any 
ill-natured remarks. Having the express pr 
the Vizir t i by persons 
in his employ, I had no fear of positive insult; and on 
talking to those whom curiosity prompted to inquire 
about my occupation, I was t ed with more civility 
than might be expected ‘ing the prejudices of 
Moslems against the Fr Their being so rarely 
seen at Mos tar ma : have a good rather than a 
bad effect; and the ar of the people has rot been 
excited added then y war or any accidental 
collision. 
I found, however, that no Turk would return my 
'y them, on entering the town; 
perhaps from the dislike to see a Christian on horse- 
back; and afterwards, while measuring the bridge, some 
appeared to look upon my proceedings with a little dis- 
pleasure. 
One man stopped to observe them and give way to 
his feelings. He was a Turk, enveloped a rough 
cloak lined with green baize; whose lower extremities 
were planted in a pair of huge loose red boots, forcibly 
ealling to mind farthing rushlights in a night-lamp. 
“What is the use,” he said, “ of —_ Suleyman’s 
building bridges for the true believers, if 
destroyed by the wittings of the Franks? This has 
never been allowed, and something is sure to happen 
——” Interrupted by one of my companions, who as- 
sured him that he need be under no apprehensions, and 
that the Vizir had aj ’ what I was doing, he 
answered, “ Does the Frank think he will build a bridge 
like thi oad Not he; thous 
knives ; 
SO qui kly in their seant 
The Hakim-Bashi ¢ his remarks, by observ- 
ing that, as it was done by the — orders, if he had 
any inquiries to make, iad better go with him to the 
palace: upon w king it more prudent to be 
silent, he continued his walk , muttering prayers for the 
safet ty ar the bridge, and nee cations on the heads of 
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salutations, as ~ ~ode 





hey are to be 
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wine, and move about 
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1 th Iropt iF subject me to any 
had no reason to regret my persisting in 
g it; the only change I nade being the Fez cap 
hat, which, to on is both 
comfortable and convenient. 





accustomed to it, 














In going to ) the café I found tl 
and having met a man of Bagda tl 
a long conversati the E: 
no other lerstood 
all s¢+1 att > i ! 
then th pli whenever we laughe 1. 
One, in unt and pr oba bly puzzled 
them: >the “merchant of Bagdad” had 


brought 
“Tt was the fir 





master; unon which he observed, 
ws a ee 
remembered anything 











that was hi ing, “Ya! el Yahod- 
dee mat,’”—“* Oh! lead,” our lauchter at 
this droll hie io} ; communicated to the 
whole party; and, as often happens on such occasions, 
the laugh wes so good an introduction to them, that 
whenever I } od by the café, some one in that Turkish 

1-pla » was sure to invite me to a pipe and 
co i tl Bochdadli,” i there " nt for, 
to talk for their amusement, thouch no one knew a 


Spalato, the capital of Dalmatia, is famous 
i | DIOCLETIAN 
ire to live and 
There he built a macnifieent 
palace, and surrounded himself with all rational 
enjoyments, especially induleing a taste for 
gardening. It is reported that he said to 
Maxiiiiax, when ur ring his resumption of 
the purple, “If I could show you the cabbag 
my own hand ; 





— 1 from the cares of em 
dist 1 peace. 





has planted at Salona, you w« 


not ask me to abandon my 





happiness for 
— * c me 7° ee } 
sake of power. ihe neighbourhood abounds 
in antiquities, as yet unexplored. 

Th ; 1 ] 2 k ray ite ST Nj x in the court, near the ve 4% 


tian workmanship, and, from its style, 








‘rmission of 


is evidently of early Pharaonic time, probably of the 
eighteenth dynasty. [Perhaps of Amunoph III.] 
is also shown by the figures and names of ‘the captives 
sculptured round its base. There is a royal oval on a 
sort of vase, or altar, it holds between its hands, but too 
much defaced to be deciphered. Instead of paws, it has 
human hands; instances of which occur, in Egyptian 
monuments of very early time, though this has been 
supposed to argue against its being either ancient or 
Egyptian, and the row of captives has been mistaken 
for a rude ornament of some ignorant sculptor, There 
however, no doubt of its genuineness; and it was 
brought from Egypt, perhaps for the express purpose of 
ornamenting the palace of Diocletian. 

A portion of another sphinx may be seen at the house 
of Count Cindro, in the street leading from the Porta 
Ferrea. It is of a hard white limestone, nearly resem- 
bling marble. It bears the name of Amunoph III. on 
the breast. 

And again, 

In the walls of private houses are some inscriptions; 
and in one I observed an altar to the “DIS SYRIS,” 
dedicated by one of the same Albucii, mentioned on the 
arcophagus. There are also a dedication to Jupiter, 
and another to M. Aurelius Antoninus. On the stair- 
case of another house is a bas relief, representing a battle 
of Centaurs and vgn with other fragments; and 
the late director of the museum possesses various 
among whic 1 is the statue of a Roman 
een! of good style. The feet are lost, as well as the 
head; but the statue is remarkable for this peculiarity, 
that ‘the head has been movable, fitting into a hollow 
made purposely to receive it; showing that it changed, 
with the ch: the body suiting equally 
well each succeeding emperor. This ingenious idea 
might be conveniently adopted at the present day, and 
is worthy the attention of publi 

and dealers in portraits. 











antiques, 





ive of Caesars; 


ic institutions, scuiptors, 


Here are some 
DALMATIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 

The Vistize, or Viéstizze (witches,) are married 
women, who have led a bad life, and who have made a 
compact with the Devil. Even while living, their spi- 
rits leave their bodies, and, flying about by night as 
sparks of fire, inflict great injuries on those they dislike. 
They unite together in numbers, and hold a consulta- 
tion, beneath some large walnut-tree, respecting the 
calamity they shall bring upon them. If a husband 

ts his wife to be one of this community, he waits 
till she is asleep in bed, and then turns her head where 
her feet were; so that the s} it on its return, 
unable to re-enter the body, is obli 
a ce ‘it in its original iti 


suspec 





The di cove i. how- 





lives in constant fear 
jury ut I could not dis- 
m had the effect ef improving the 
men by their husbands. 
Lovrich says the witches sometimes 
of a butte: and that they az 
having arrived at a certain age without findin: 
bands, out of ; their particular 
pleasure being to eat the hearts of those they 
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heir being at tl 


The women of Montenegro are held in great 
subjection. The manners of the East have 


extended thus far into the West. 


THE WOMEN OF MONTENEGRO. 


able, the men are sek!om inclined 
ke ny t rouble the y can transfer to the 
beasts of burthen in Montenegro; | 
men toiling up the steepest hills, | 5, 
under lox which men seldom carry in other countri 
They are, therefore, very and the 
beauty aa frequently } lost by the hard | 
and coarse compl oe ns they acquire; their youth being 
generally exhausted by laborious and unfeminine occu- | 
ves of Indian corn, the bundles of 








women, who are the 
and I have ¢ 








muscular and strong; 






possess is 1 
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wood, and everything required for the house or the | 


being | 
d to request him to | 


| Emphatic ally, i in national history, 
| for the « 





granary, are carried by women; and the men are sup- 
posed to be too much interested about the nobler pursuits 
of war or pillage to have time to attend to meaner 
labours. As soon as the tillage of the lands is per- 
formed, they think that they have cone all the duties 
incumbent upon men; the inferior drudgery is the pro- 
vince of the women; and the Montenegiin toils only 
when his inclination demands the cifort. The men, 
therefore (as is often the case in that state of society,) 
whenever active and exciting pursuits are wanting, 
instead of returning to participate in or lighten the 
toils necessity has imposed on the women, are contented 
to smoke the pipe of idleness, or indulge in desultory 
talk; imagining that they maintain the dignity of their 
sex by reducing woinen to the condition of slaves. The 
Montenegrin woman not only kisses the hand of her 
husband, as in the Fast, Lut also of strangers; anda 
traveller, as he passes through the country, is surprised 
to receive this od token of welcome, at the house 
where he lodges, or even on the road. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that he is thus honoured as the 
guest, whose visit is sanctioned by the Vladika, and his 
hospitable reception depends on his bei ng accompanied 
by some attendant from the capital. 
(To be continued.) 














What I saw in California in 1846-7. Bentley, 
Tuts work appears in happy season, and Mr. 
Bentiey has prudently introduced it into his 
Cabinet Library, instead of producing it in a 
more expensive form, so that it may command 
an extensive circulation. 

The discovery of the gold region is one of 
the most remarkable of the wonderful events 
of the wonderful year 1848, and not impro- 
bably it may prove .to be more important in 
its effects upon the future condition of the 
world than any or all of the revolutions of 
Continental Europe. The immediate con- 
sequences of an influx of gold will be to alter 
the standard of value and raise the nominal 
prices of all commodities ; the result of such a 
rise will for a time be to dislocate the ordinary 
relationships | of debtor and creditor; the for- 
mer will gain and the latter will lose. But 
the indirect consequences will go far to miti- 
gate the individual injustice thereby produced, 
and to compensate in a great measure for the 
diminished value of credit by the increased 

value of property in possession, while to com- 
|}meree there will be given such an enormous 
impetus, and labour and industry and skill will 
be in such demand and receive such remuner- 
ation that the very aspect of society will be 
changed. What will be the still more remote 
effects when the impetus has ceased, and the 
world, being glutted with gold, a new standard 
of value is established, and commerce resumes 
its ordinary track, it is needless 4 speculate. 
“ sufficient 
day ” the rule. ttt pees out so 
differently from anticipation 5 emcenmted 





| circum stances arise to thwart the wisest plans 


—the complications cf affairs ere Ie intricate— 
ne the statesman and the philosopher alike 
rastes his time and labour who troubles him- 
se self m uch about a distant future. It suffices 
for them to take care of the present. Posterity 
will take better care of themselves than any 
wisdom of ours can provide. So let it be with 
the gold mines of California. ‘To our genera- 
tion, and to England even more than to 
America, they must be the cause of a growth 
of prosperity of which even this country offers 
no precedent. With so much personal interest 
n the adventure, apart from its attractions as 
'aromance of reality, the public will heartily 





| welcome every contribution to its aequaintance 


with a district which has been hitherto almost 

a terra incognita. For the first particulars 

| they will be ‘indebted to the work before us. 
But not to the first volume, which alone has 
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yet appeared. So far as this proceeds, the 
writer has only conducted us part of the way 
upon his progress to California. He has not 
entered the golden district ; and the period of 
which he speaks was antecedent to the dis- 
covery of its treasures. The next volume 
will be the most interesting : but this is a ne- 
cessary preliminary, and it is not wanting in 
abundant material to gratify the curiosity. 
The journey was most adventurous, variegated 
with all kinds of pleasures and pains ; traver- 
sing a vast range of country, prairie, mountain, 
and valley,—enduring all species of difficulties, 
dangers, 2 and fatigues, —and witnessing abun- 
dance of o! njec ts fraught with nov elty and 
curiosity. At iether, this was the appear- 
ance of 
THE EMIGRANT’S CAMP. 

Our camp this evening presents a most cheerful ap- 
pearance. ‘The prairie, for miles around us, is enlivened 
with groups of cattle, numbering six or seven hundred, 
feeding upon the fresh green grass. ‘The numerous 
white tents and wagon-covers, before which the camp- 
fires are blazing brightly, represent a rustic village; and 
men, womei, and children are talking, playing, and 
singing around them with all the glee of light and care- 
less hearts. Whiie I am writing, a party at the lower 
end of the camp is engaged in singing hymns and sacred 
songs. 

The dew is 7 heavy, the grass being as wet as if 
a hard shower had fallen during the night. This diuy- 
nal condensation of dampness, and the great difference 
between the temperature of the day and the night, are 
doubtless strong agents in producing the prevailing dis- 
eases of this country—the ague and bilious fevers. 

Several of the oxen and horses belonging 
and others of the party encamped, strayed away and 
could not be found this morning. <A general hunt to 
recover this valuable property became necessary, and it 
proved successful. Emigrants cannot be too wat hful 
of their cattle and horses when first starting upon this 
journey. They are all more or less disposed to stray 
and return to the settlements, and frequently they range 
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cluded. Its extreme length in a straight line is probably 
one hundred miles, and its extreme breadth between 
forty and sixty miles. At this season the shore, as we 
pass along it, is white with a crust of the muriate and 
carbonate of soda combined. , The muriate of soda pre- 
dominates, but the alkali combined with it is suiticient 
to render the salt bitter and unfit for use in its natural 
state. When the wind blows from the lake, the stench 
| arising from the stagnant water next to the shore is 
| 





highly offensive tothe sinell. The surface of the lake 
does not present that rippling aud sparkling appearance 
when the sudden breeze passes over it, so frequently 
seen on fresh-water lakes, and on the ocean. The waters 
undoubtedly are thoroughly saturated with saline matter, 
and hence, from their we ight, when they move at all, it 
is with a lazy and sluggish undulatory motion. It is 
stated that no fish exist in the lake. I have already 
mentioned that there are numerous mount: 
in the lake. There are also several large bays indenting 
its shores. The plain or valley along which we have 
travelled to-day is in some places argillaceous, in others 
sandy and gravelly. Where there is a soil, it is covered 
with a growth of luxuriant vegetation—grass, a species 
of cane, rushes, and a variety of small shrubs and flow- 
ering plants. A few scrub-oaks and stunted cedars can 
be seen on the mountain sides, and along the ravines. 
There are many small streams of pure cold water flow- 
ing from the mountains. 

The heat of the sun during our march this afternoon 
was excessive. My bridle reins were frequently so hot 
that it was painful to hold them in my hands. The 
road has been difficult, and our progress slow. We 
encamped about three o'clock for the day, on a small 
spring branch. The sunset scene this evening was 
splendid. The surface of the lake appeared like a sheet 
of fire, varying in tint from crimson to a pale scarlet. 
This flame-like ocean was bordered as far as we could 
see to the north and south of us, with a field of salt, 
presenting all the appearances of freshly fallen snow. 





US islands 





The neighbourhood of the lake was as bar- 
ren as we might s suppose a region of salt to be. 
This was the 

SCENERY OF THE SALT PLAINS. 


Ascending t of the mountain, just as 





to such a distance, that they cannot be recovered. 
Nemerous parties of ladies and gentlemen from the | 
neighbouring villages visited our camp in the course of | 
the day and attended divine service, the exercises of | 
which were perforn ied by the Rev. Mr. Dunleavy, of the | 
Methodist Episcopal Church, one of the emigrants to | 
California. 


Their principal subsistence is on 
BUFFALO'S FLESH. 


h, and gene- 
ifer or cow 


The flesh of the bull is coarse, dry, toug 
rally poor. The beef from a young fat h 
(and m: any of them are very fat) is superior to our best 
beef. ‘I'he unctuous and juicy substances of the flesh 
are distributed through all the muscular fibres and mem- 
branes in a manner and an abundance highly a —_ ” 
to the eye and delightful to the palate of the epicure. | 
The choice pieces of a fat cow, at a strip of flesh along , | 
each side of the spine from the shoulders to the rump; 
the tender-loin: the liver; the heart; the tongue; the 
hump-ribs; and an intestinal vessel or organ, commoi ily 
called by the hunters the ‘ marrow-g cut, ’ whic hy anatom 
cally speaking, is the chylo-poetic duct. T 
contains an tuous matter, resembling marrow 
hence it ts vulga rname. No delicacy whi h I have eve 
tasted of the flesh kind can surpass this when mv enly 
prepared. Al] parts of the buffalo are correspondin gly 
palatable with those of tame cattle; wry when they 
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abundant, the principal part of the carcase is left by t the | 4 


hunter to feast the beasts and birds of prey. 
Among other objects of interest passed in | 
their route was 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 





The Great Salt Lake has never been accurately sur- 
veyed. It is situated between 40 and 42 degrees of | 
north latitude, and between 35 and 36 degrees of lon- 
gitude west from Washington. Its length is variously 
Stated by the hunters and trappers who have tri avelled | 
along its shores, at from one hundred and fifty to one | 
hundred and eighty miles; but in this estimate reel 


numerous large bays and other irregularities are in- 


| animal exist ence se 


| ° ° 
beginning of 





any til ie previot 





the Great Salt Plain 


engaged in this work, Brown brought forward a remark- 


| desired its measurement. 


able blade of grass which he had pulled up a short 
distance from us, to which he called my attention, and 
It was measured, and found 
to be thirty-five feet in length. The diameter of the 
stalk was about half an inch, and the distance between 
the joints about eighteen inches. It was heavily seeded 
at the top. With this prodigiously tall vegetable pro- 
duction, we endeavoured to sound the depth of the 
spring; but after thrusting it down to its full length, 
we could discover no bottom. 


They met many parties of Indians upon the 
plains , and of whom some interesting accounts 
are given, which we extract, in conclusi sion. 

THE SIOUX INDIANS. 

In marching, as I met them, they seemed to be di- 
vided into numerous parties, at the head of each of which 
was a beautiful young female gorgeously decorated, 
mounted upon a prancing fat Indian horse, and bearing 
in her hand a delicate staff or pole, about ten feet in 
length, from the point of which were suspended, in some 
instances, a gilt ball and a variety of large brass trinkets, 
with brilliant feathers and natural flowers of various 
colours. The chiefs, dressed in their richest costumes, 
followed immediately in the rear of this female ensign- 
bearer, with their bows and arrows in hand. Next 
succeeding them were the women and children, and 
pack-animals belonging to the pert J and = the rear of 
all, the warriors. The whole, as In 1, party after 
party, presented a most interesting ‘dis splay of savage 
pageantry. The female standard-bearers appeared to 
me more beautiful and fascinating than any objects con- 
nected with savage life which I had ever read of or 
conceived. This appeared to be a most solemn occasion, 
for not one of those composing the long column, some 
three or four miles in length, as I passed them, seemed 
to recognize any object or to utter a word. They 
marched at a slow pace, in perfect silence, with their 
eyes gazing steadfastly upon the vacancy in front. 
Doubtless this stern deportment was expressive of their 
determination not to look to the right or the left, until 
they had penetrated into the country of, and wreaked 
their vengeance upon their enemies, the Snakes and 
Crows. 





INDIANS OF THE INTERIOR. 
At half-past twelve o'clock, we saw, at the distance 
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the sun was setting, 1 had a more extended 
at 
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m one hundre d to one 
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to the south-east, apparent 
hundred and fifty miles, a s¢ ‘ay 
height rises from the white surface of the desert, and 
lifts its hoary summit so as almost to pierce the bl ue 
ceiling of the skies, reflecting back from its frozen pin- 
nacle, and making frigid to the eye the warm and mel- 
low rays of the ever No words can de 

the awfulness and g 

The « only living g Ol bject I saw to-« 


parate from our 
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y, Was a small 


| lizard. 
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system or 
is to ramify and exten 
abandoned and uninhabi 
ing with its millions 
evidences of the last ¢ xpiring strucgles of nature to sus- 
tain animal and vegetable existence, which will leave 
mnetrable to the curiosity of 


thts, fruitful of in- 





len of flowers, 


life; or whether they are 











this expansive region i 
man, furnish a study for the thot 
terest, and provocative of investigation. 

For the purpose of resting and recruiting our over- 
laboured mules, we had predetermined to remain en- 
camped to-day. We cleared away with our hands and 
willow-sticks the thickly-matted grass and weeds around 
‘Buchanan’s Well,’ making a handsome basin, some 
five or six feet in diameter. The water is very cold 
and pure, and tasted to us more delicious than any of 











the invented beverages of the epicure to him. While 


of about two miles, the course of Truckee river, indicated 
”y a line of willows, grass, and other green herbage, and 
a number of tall trees—the last a sight that has not 
saluted us for five hundred miles. Our animals, as if 
reinvigorated by the prospect of grass, and the scent of 
water, rushed forward with great speed, and we were 
soon in the middle of the stream, from the clear current 
of which all drank copious drau 7 

Soon after we crossed Truckce river this morning, and 
just as we were commencing the ascent of the mountain, 
several Indians made their appearance, about fifty yards 
from the trail. The leader and chief was an old man, 
with a deeply-furrowed face. I rode towards him, hold- 
ing out my hand in token of frien iship. He motioned 
me not to wivante further, but to pass on, and leave 
apoke as be desired to have | no commun ication vith us. 











tion—assuring him, as well : as ‘1 porns by signs, "that 
we desired to be at peace, and to do them no harm. 
His response was, if I understood it, that we, the whites, 
had slavghtered his men, taken his women and chil- 
Gren into captivity, and driven him out of his country. 
I endeavoured to assure him that we were not of those 
who had done him and his tribe these wrongs, and held 
out my hand a second time, and moved to approach him. 
With great energy of gesticulation, and the strongest 
signs of excited aversion and dread, he again motioned 
us not to come nearer to him, but to pass on and leave 
him. The other Indians, some six or eight in number, 
took no part in the dialogue, but were standing in a 
line, several yards from their chief, with their bows and 
arrows in their hands. ing that it would be useless, 
perhaps dangerous, to press cur friendship further, we 
continued our march. I have but little doubt that 
these Indians are the remnant of some tribe that has 
been wantonly destroyed in some of the bloody Indian 
slaughters which have occurred in California. 
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THE RED INDIANS. 
After dinner, we were visited by three Indians, one 
of whom was the man with the duck we saw this morn- 
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ing. The eldest of the three signified that he wished | of a heart that is akin to all other hearts. 
a friendly smoke and a “talk.” A pipe was produced | We cannot, however, avoid expressing our 
and filled with tobacco. Lighting it, I drew two or} regret that he should suffer himself to lapse 
three puffs, and handed it to the old man, and it passed | into so much mannerism as is shown in the 
from him to his comrades until the tobacco Was | continual repetition of exclamations and quaint 
consumed. They appeared to enjoy the fumes of| sentences, which, however effective, when re- 
the smoke highly. We informed them of our wish to peated twice or thrice, produce almost a edt. 
trade for meat. They signified that they had none. |4 7” Moet when tl re oe eet Wilken 
Three females of middle ag® miserably clad and ugly | CTOUS etlect w —_ they appear & doze ” 
soon made their appearance, bringing baskets containing | 1" the same parag*: ph. ‘ P 
a substance, which, upon examination, we ascertained to The conception of the story 18 that o a 
be service-berries, crushed toa jam, and mixed with | Mr. Repiaw, a professor of chemistry, who is 


pulverized grasshoppers. This composition being dried | haunted by an imaginary ghost, a shadow of 


in the sun until it becomes hard, is what may be called | himself, which is, in fact, merely the memory 
the “ fruit cake” of these poor children of the desert. | of the past, fraught in his faney, with sorrow, 
No doubt these women regarded it as one of the most wrong, and trouble. ‘To be rid of this trouble- 
aceeptable offerings they could make tous. We pur-| some spectre, he assents to its proposition that 
chased all they brought with thei, paying them in| he hall lose his memory of all the said “ sor- 
darning-needles and other small articles, with which one. Sateen’ andl’ tela” tas wat Of tae 
they were much pleased. The prejudice against the ? o? ’ : 
s , “ fruit cake” was s + at firs ) it soo 
ce off aad none of the delicacy nas thrown away or | tWy. ‘The results of this forgetfulness form 
lost. ‘ the incidents of the tale. Wherever he goes, 
Two of our party mounted their mules and rode to| he produces the very evils he had bargained 
the Indian encampment to ascertain if there were not | to forget, because having forgotten also what 
more Indians, and some from whom meat could be ob- | he had suffered by them, he was unable to 
tained. As soon as the men and women in our camp| make due allowance for the feelings and cir- 
saw them riding in the direction of their lodges, they | euymstances of others. ‘Ihe moral is, that all 
hastened away with great speed and in much alarm. 
feturning from the Indian encampment, Jacob and 
Brookey reported that there were no more Indians, and 
that no meat could be obtained. They saw a large quan- 


just wrongs, sufferings, and sorrows are whole- 
some teachers of present wisdom, and that we 
are really better and happier for having ex- 
tity of grasshoppers or crickets (the insect I have before verienced them, and that the memory of them, 
described), which were being prepared for pulveriza- instead of being an occasion for grief, ought 
tion. to be a source of consolation and self-im- 
The Indians of this region, in order to capture this | provement. : 
insect with greater facility, dig a pit in the ground.| Such is the ingenious idea, developed in 
They then make what hunters, for brevity of expression, | this story. As usual with all of DickEns’s 
call a surround—that is, they form a circle at a dis- productions, it abounds in passages remarkable 
tance around this pit, and drive the grasshoppers or | for their beauty or their novelty; isolated, but 
crickets into it, when they are easily secured and taken. | which are almost more pk asineg apart from 
After being killed, they are baked before the fire, or i 


dried in the sun, and then pulverized between smooth ° : 
ee ti : | the volume itself, and of these we take two or 
stones. Prejudice aside, I have tasted what are called ‘ 


delicacies, less agreeable to the palate. Although the three for _satenahagee in this record of the 
Utahs are a powerful and warlike tribe, these Indians current literature of the Age. : 
appeared to be wretchedly destitute. Thus, we have a finished picture of 





eee : WINTER. 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, fc. By Grorce B. 


2 ae When the wind was blowing shrill and shrewd with 
CueEever, D.D. London: Collins. 


the going down of the blurred sun; when it was just 
A cuear reprint of some very intelligent travels which | 8° dark that the forms of things were indistinct and 
not long since we introduced to our readers with | big, but not wholly lost ; when sitters by the fire began 
copious extracts. Their popularity has justified our | to see faces and figures, mountains and abysses, am- 
anticipations. buscades and armies in the coals ; when people in the 
streets bent down their heads and ran before the wea- 
Ty cuties Sie ther; when those who were obliged to meet it were 
FICTION. stopped at angry corners, stung by wandering snow 
Le flakes alighting on the lashes of their eyes, which fell 


- ? too sparingly and were blown away too quickly to leave 
The Haunted Man and the Ghost's Bargain. a trace upon the frozen cround; when windows of 
A Fancy for Christmas Time. By Cuarves 


. frozen houses closed up tight and warm; when lighted 
Dickens. Bradbury and Evans, 1848. gas began to burst forth in the busy and the quiet 


streets, fast blackening otherwise ; when stray pedes- 
trians, shivering along the latter, looked down at the 
glowing fire in kitchens, and sharpened their appe- 
tites by snuffing up the fragrance of whole miles of 
dinners ; 
When travellers by land were bitter cold and looked 
wearily on gloomy landscapes ; when mariners at sea, 
outlying upon icy yards, were tossed and swung above 
no interest, yields no pleasure upon reflection, | the howling ocean dreadfully; when lighthouses on 
and very little profit. A design there is, and | rocks and headlands showed solitary and watchful; and 
a good one too, as in every thing he writes, benighted sea-birds breasted on against their ponderous 
and much wholesome sentiment; but in a lanterns, and fell dead; when little readers of story 
Christmas book we look for a fire-side story, | books by the fire-light trembled to think of Cassim 
which shall entrance the ears of old and | Baba cut into quarters hanging in the robber's cave, or 
: . had some small misgivings that the fierce little old 
young. It is not found here. ~ - Spee : 
- ‘ was. woman with the crutch, who used to start out of the 
But for all the other admirable qualities | ox in the merchant Abudah’s bed-room, might one of 
which have made the author famous, The | these nights be found upon the stairs in the long cold 
Haunted Man is to be read and admired.| dusky journey up to bed. 
Here are his wonted graphic descriptions, his ‘ ay 
touches of genuine humour, his nice shades| 4 this of 
of character, his poetry, his pathos, his sym- THE TETTERBY FAMILY. 
pwd : with humanity ’ his charity so truly Besides these, another little boy—the biggest there, 
> hristian in its largeness, his practical teach- | but still little—was tottering to and fro, bent on one 
ings of the good and the true, the utterances | side, and considerably affected in his knees by the 








Cuartes Dickens is not happy in his Christ- 
mas tales. They have, with one exception, 
proved to be unworthy of his genius. This 
new one is better than The Battle of Life; 
but it is far inferior to any of his more elabo- 
rate fictions. The story, like all its predeces- 
sors, is strained and unnatural; it awakens 


knowledge he hes acquired, or the results of 


their context than when read with pages of 





weight of a large baby, which he was supposed, by a 
fiction that obtains sometimes in sanguine families, to 
be hushing to sleep. But oh! the inexhaustible regions 
of contemplation and watchfulness into which this 
baby's eyes were then only beginning to compose them- 
selves to stave, over his unconscious shoulder ! 

It was a very Moloch of a baby, on whose insatiate 
altar the whole existence of this particular young 
brother was offered up a daily sacrifice. Its personality 
may be said to have consisted in its never being quiet, 
in any one place, for five consecutive minutes, and never 
going to sleep when required. “ Tetterby’s baby” was 
as well known in the neighbourhood as the postman or 
the pot-boy. It roved from door-step to door-step, in 
the arms of little Johnny Tetterby, and lagged heavily 
at the rear of troops of juveniles who followed the 
Tumblers or the Monkey, and came up, all on one side, 
a little too late for every thing that was attractive, from 
Monday morning until Saturday night. Wherever child- 
hood congregated to play, there was little Moloch 
making Johnny fag and toil. Wherever Johnny desired 
to stay, little Moloch became fractious, and would not 
remain. Whenever Johnny wanted to-go out, Moloch 
was asleep, and must be watched. Whenever Johnny 
wanted to stay at"home, Moloch was awake, and must 
be taken out. Yet Johnny was verily persuaded that 
it was a faultless baby, without its peer in the realm 
of England, and was quite content to catch meek 
glimpses of things in general from behind its skirts, or 
over its limp flapping bonnet, and to go staggering about 
with it like a very little porter with a very large parcel, 
which was not directed to anybody, and could never be 
delivered anywhere. 

It was a peculiarity of this baby to be always cut- 
ting teeth. Whether they never came, or whether they 
came and went away again, is not in evidence; but it 
had certainly cut enough, on the showing of Mrs. 
Tetterby, to make a handsome dental provision for the 
sign of the Bull and Mouth. All sorts of objects were 
impressed for the rubbing of its gums, notwithstanding 
that it always carried, dangling at its waist, (which 
was immediately under its chin,) a bone ritig, large 
enough to have represented the rosary of a young nun. 
Knife-handles, umbrella-tops, the heads of walking 
sticks selected from the stock, the fingers of the family 
in general, but especially of Johnny, nutmeg-graters, 
crusts, the handles of doors, and the cool knobs on 
the tops of pokers, were among the commonest instru- 
ments indiscriminately applied for this baby’s relief. 
The amount of electricity that must have been rubbed 
out of it in a week, is not to be calculated. Stil] Mrs. 
Tetterby always said “it was coming through, and 
then the child would be herself; and still it never did 
come through, and the child continued to be somebody 
else.” 

Or, 

TETTERBY'S sHor. 

Tetterby’s was the corner shop in Jerusalem Build- 
ings. There was a good show of literature in the 
window, chiefly consisting of picture-newspapers out of 
date, and serial pirates and footpads. Walking-sticks ’ 
likewise, and marbles, were included in the stock-in- 
trade. It had once extended into the light confectionary 
line; but it would secm that those elegancies of lite 
were not in demand about Jerusalem Buildings, for 
nothing connected with that branch of commerce re- 
mained in the window, except a sort of small glass 
lantern containing a languishing mass of bulls’-eyes, 
which had melted in the summer and congealed in the 
winter, until all hope of ever getting them out, or of 
eating them without eating the lantern too, was gone for 
ever. Tetterby’s had tried its hand at several things. 
It had once made a feeble little dart at the toy business; 
for, in another lantern, there was a heap of minute wax 
dolls, all sticking together upside down in the direst 
confusion, with their feet on one another's heads, and a 
precipitate of broken arms and legs at the bottom. It 
had made a move in the millinery direction, which a few 
dry, wiry bonnet shapes remained in a corner of the 
window to attest. It had fancied that a living might 
lie hidden in the tobacco trade, and had stuck up 4 
representation of a native of each of the three integral 
portions of the British empire, in the act of consuming 
that fragrant weed: with a poetic legend attached, im- 
porting that united in one cause they sat and joked, 
one chewed tobacco, one took snuff, one smoked: but 
nothing seemed to have come of it—except flies. Time 
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had been when it had put a forlorn trust in imitative 
jewellery, for in one pane of glass there was a card of 
cheap seals, and another of pencil cases, and a myste- 
rious black amulet of inscrutable intention labelled nine= 

nce. But, to that hour, Jerusalem Buildings had 
bought none of them. In short, Tetterby’s had tried so 
hard to get a livelihood out of Jerusalem Buildings in 
one way or other, and appeared to have done so indif- 
ferently in all, that the best position in the firm was 
too evidently Co.'s; Co., as a bodiless creation, being 
untroubled with the vulgar inconveniences of hunger 
and thirst, being chargeable neither to the poor’s-rates 
nor the assessed taxes, and having no young family to 
provide for. 


As usual, he introduced a solemn warning on 

the subject of 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

“You speak to me of what is lying here,” the Phan- 
tom interposed, and pointed with its finger to the boy. 

“T do,” returned the Chemist. “ You know what I 
would ask. Why has this child alone been proof against 
my influence; and why, why, have I detected in its 
thoughts a terrible companionship wifh mine?” 

“ This,” said the Phantom, pointing to the boy, “ is 
the last, completest illustration of a human creature 
utterly bereft of such remembrances as you have yielded 
up. No softening memory of sorrow, wrong, or trouble, 
enters here; because this wretched mortal from his birth 
has been abandoned to a worse condition than the beasts, 
and has within his knowledge no one contrast, no human-- 
izing touch, to make a grain of such a memory spring 
up in his hardened breast. All within this desolate 
creature is barren wilderness. All within the man 
bereft of what you have resigned is the same barren 
wilderness. Wo to such a man! Wo, tenfold, to the 
nation that shall count its monsters, such as this lying 
here, by hundreds and by thousands!” 

Redlaw shrunk appalled from what he heard. 

“There is not,” said the Phantom, “one of these— 
not one—but sows a harvest that mankind must reap. 
From every seed of evil in this boy a field of ruin is 
grown that shall be gathered in, and garnered up, and 
sown again in many places in the world, until regions 
are overspread with wickedness enough to raise the 
waters of another Deluge. Open and unpunished mur- 
der in a city’s streets would be less guilty in its daily 
toleration than one such spectacle as this.” 

It seemed to look down upon the boy in his sleep. 
Redlaw too looked down upon him with a new emotion. 

“ There is not a father,” said the Phantom, “ by whose 
side in his daily or his nightly walk these creatures 
pass; there is not a mother among all the ranks of 
loving mothers in this land; there is no one risen from 
the state of childhood but shall be responsible in his or 
her degree for this enormity; there is not a country 
throughout the earth on which it would not bring a 
curse; there is no religion upon earth that it would not 
deny; there is no people upon earth it would not put to 
shame.” 

The Chemist clasped his hands, and looked with 
trembling fear and pity from the sleeping boy to the 
Phantom standing above him with its finger pointing 
down. 

“Behold, I say,” pursued the spectre, “the perfect 
type of what it was your choice to be. Your influence 
is powerless here, because from this child's bosom you 
can banish nothing: his thoughts have been in ‘ terrible 
companionship’ with yours, because you have gone down 
to his unnatural level. He is the growth of man’s in- 
difference; you are the growth of man’s presumption. 
The beneficent design of Heaven is in each case over- 
thrown; and from the two poles of the immaterial world 
you come together.” 
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The Dream of the Soul, and other Poems. By 
Atrrep Bate Ricnarps, Esq., Author of 
“Cromwell,” &c. Pickering, 1848. 

Corindale: a Poem in six Cantos, and other 
Poems. By Wiuu1am Count. London: 
Simpkin & Co., 1848. 

Mount Sinai: a prize Poem, and Lyrical Frag- 

ments, By Cnuartes Pirrarp, of Clare 
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Hall, Cambridge. 
and Co. 1848. 


Mr. Ricuarps is a poet. There is the con- 
ception, the tone, and the language of poetry 
in the volume before us. Yet there is some- 
thing wanting: it is not altogether satisfying 
to the critical taste. ‘The reason of this appears 
to be that Mr. Richards is somewhat too 
dreamy ; his ideas are not always sufficiently 
definite, and he often suffers himself to be led 
astray by the words: his energy of expression 
is mistaken by himself, and perhaps by many 
of his readers, for power of thought. He may, 
therefore, be termed rather an embryo or ap- 
prentice poet than a master poet, and must be 
more honoured for his capacities than his per- 
formances. He may do much better, if he will 
strive to tame the wildness of his spirit, and 
peruse, and refine, and blot unsparingly every 
page he writes, before he commits it to the 
press. We may hint to him, also, that a little 
more attention might be advantageously bes- 
towed upon his metres. The purport of these 
remarks will be evident in the following pas- 
sages, which justify both our praise and our 
fault finding. 

This, for instance, has a great deal too much 
of the “’ercles vein.” 








Cambridge: Marmillar 


THANATOS. 

J have no teken-mockery, 

No tress of serpent hair, 
To say I low'd, or thought to leve 

A thing so light and fair. 
But I have something at my breast, 

hat’s choked within its cage, 

A sickening tumult of @espuir, 

Of gricf, and hate, and rage. 








I rise up with the felon’s gla: 
Around his midnight cell, 
Asking the blank wall, if "tis o'er, 

And this be burning Hell! 


e 


No! no! it only bids me smile, 
Talk, jest, and smile, li 

As with a mouth Jike Satan's drawn, 
I kiss, and wildly quaff. 





In far better taste is the following song: 
LOVE’S CALENDAR. 


When thy lover, dear, is nigh thee, 
Lock not on the world arour d; 

In his eyes be thy blue vision, 
In his eyes thy vir’o1 bound: 

For thou'lt find all Heaven, I swear, 

By thy gaze refiected there! 

In thy ripe lips is his Summer, 
Autumn in thy braided hair ; 

Jealous is he of Spring’s snow-crops 
Stolen from thy neck’s warm cere ; 

But the Winter of his mind 

Is when, thou, love, art unkind: 

In thee rounded, thus, his yea: 

Joy, doubt, sweet content, and fear. 

Corindale is one of those multitudinous vo- 
lumes which are called poems, because they are 
in metre and rhyme, and which the authors and 
their friends probably mistake for poetry ; but 
the mistake Is so common an one that Mr. 
Count may be excused for falling into it. 

Mr. Pirrarp, also, although he obtained the 
prize at Cambridge for Mount Sinai, writes 
too much in prize-poem fashion, even In his 
minor pieces, to permit us to flatter him with 
a reasonable prospect of his ever becoming a 
poet, and, therefore, we would earnestly exhort 
him to abandon poetry, except as an elegant 
amusement. 


TIIE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS. 


The American Female Poets. With Biogra- 
phical and Critical Notices. By Carotine 
May. Philadelphia, 1848. Lindsay and 
Blakiston. 

The Female Poets of America. With Portraits, 
Biographical Notices, &c., &e. By Tuomas 
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Bucwanan Reap. Philadelphia, 1849. 
E. H. Butler and Co.* 


Tnese volumes are an assertion of the rights 
of women in a form that nobody can object to. 
That the Female Poets of America should be 
sequestered apart from the common herd of 
authors, on a separate summit of Parnassus, 
from which to send down the echoes of their 
inspiration, is no more than common courtesy 
would accord. The proverbial politeness of 
the American public, which always makes way 
for the ladies, secures the most flattering re- 
ception to both these volumes. All the more 
certain is this, because the literature which 
they represent is pre-eminently contemporane- 
ous in its character and interest—part and 
parcel of the redundant spirit of the age. 
Neither Miss May nor Mr. Reap, in their 
labours of compilation, have had to carry their 
researches much beyond the limits of the im- 
mediate present. The former strengthens the 
nationality of her book by going back to the 
Revolution, and even beyond it, and producing 
specimens of some five or six colonial poet- 
esses, but no more; while the latter ignores 
all but those of the present generation. In 
this sudden exuberance of the poetic faculty 
we trace the quickening influences of the 
periodical press. Grafted on this thriving 
stock, it is wonderful how it has budded and 
blossomed. Most of the lady poets to whom 
we are now introduced in their full gala cos- 
tume, we have met before in the dishabille of 
the monthlies, or the street dress of the news- 
papers. But while others are wondering that 
there are so many, our surprise is that there 
are no more. Surely, if our memory serves 
us, besides the hundred-and-one accredited to 
fume by the editors, there are others as worthy 
of the laurel as many of these. Other “ Ionxs” 
and “IANTHEs,” whose voices are as musical, and 
whose lyres are as well strung. We have a 
cousin who writes poetry, and she is not here. 
And many more are the votaries of the Muse, 
unnoticed in these pages, with whom the fresh 
susceptibilities of seventeen glide naturally 
into verse, who cover quires of initialed note 
paper with modest heroics, and who cut the 
damp sheets of the “ Ladies Book” or the 
“ Union” with mother-of-pearl, eager to recog- 
nize in print the last effusion of their fancies. 
In the fulness of our heart, we should like to 
see them all immortalized; apotheosized be- 
tween these gorgeous covers, and shrined with 
their more fortunate sister divinities on the 
centre table, and in the parlour bookcase. The 
ordinary ill-nature of criticism, to be sure, 
whispers that they are not missed; that were 
a score of names to be erased from the list as 
it stands, and the poetry attributed to any 
preceding authoress, no abrupt change of style 
or sudden variety of subject would disclose 
the alteration; but cannot the same be said of 
many of the old dramatists, and the new song 
writers? Or if the same fault-finding spirit 
brings charges of intolerable verbiage against 
some of the odes, and monodies, and stanzas, 
and reiterates the old sneer of “ words, words, 
words,” in place of ideas, did not GotpsmiTx 
find the same fault with Gray's Elegy? and 
when he undertook to reform it of its redun- 
dancies, and reduce it to its lowest terms, in 
this fashion,— 

The curfew tolls the knell of day, 

The herd winds o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his way, &c. 
was he not laughed at for his pains ? 

For ourselves, we are not disposed to be 

over critical with these volumes before us. 





® From the New York Literary World. 
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THE CRITIC. 





Their appeal to the gallantry of the reviewer | 


is enough of itself to disarm his severer judg- 
ment. Something, too, of that nervous tremor, 


to which the most self-possessed of men con- | 


fess on entering one of those formidable cir- 
cles where silk and muslin are the only wear, 


may naturally be supposed to come over us in | 


the presence of the 
America. Fortunately, the majority of their 
produc tions are not of the kind that pl ‘ovoke 
analysis or challenge criticism. None of Miss 
Barrett's classic obscurities entre ne them- 
selves in these holiday pages, with defiance 
to scholars and the Quarterlics. These fair 
singers come very mode stly into the ranks ¢ 
authorship, wayfarers rather than proj rie Pi 
in the domain of letters. Out of the three- 
score-and-ten extracts in Mr. 
tion, we find but one cast in the difficult and 
dangerous form of the Drama. ‘The rest are 
fugitive, occasional pieces, poems of the sensi- 
bilities, the affections, and the fancies, which 
it would be a sin to slander. They are sug- 
gestive of moonlight nights, and garden w alks, 
and rose-embowe red parterres, and all sorts of 
tender and pensive and delightful scenes and 
situations. 
culine prestige about them, which attaches in- 
voluntarily to the works of those ladies who 
flirt with philosophy 
sical sciences; whose quartos are so apt to be 
redolent of burnt beefsteaks, and whose path- 
way to fame is strewn with the shirt-buttons 
of their neglected families. We do not recog- 
nize in our poetesses those Semmes savantes 
upon whom Moliére sharpened the edge of his 
satire :-— 

L’un me brule mon rot en lisant quelque histoire, 
L’autre reve a des vers quand je demande a boire . 
But, on the contrary, we find, and we claim it 
as a characteristic and a charm, a genuine, 
womanly, and domestic feeling and grace, 
which in many instances afford their best in- 
spiration. Listen to Mrs. Oscoon, for example 
(whose face is put happily in the front of both 
these volumes, as a welcome to the reader), 


There is nothing of the fatal, mas- | 


assembled poetesses of | 


Rean’s collec- | 


and coquet with the phy- 


| pression, or 


while she makes an Arcady of the Nursery :— | 


TO A CHILD PLAYING WITH A WATCH. 
Art thou playing with Time in thy sweet baby-glee ? 
Will he pause on his pinions to frolic with thee ? 
Oh! show him those shadowless, innocent eyes 
That look of bewilde i 
Let him look on that cheek where thy 1 air reposes, 
Where di nples are playing ‘* bo-peep” with the roses ; 
His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and wat 
And clasp his rough neck with thy soft wreathing ar 
Perhaps thy bewitching and infantile sweetness 
May win him for once to delay in his fleetnes 
To pause, ere he rifle, relentless in flight 
A blossom so glowing of bloom and of lig zht. 
Then, then would I keep thee, my b« vatiful child, 
With thy blue eyes unshadowed, thy ‘blus h undefiled ; 
With thy innocence only to gui urd thee from il ll, 

In life’s sunny dawuing, a lily-bud still! 









’ 









m, 


’ 








And again, to Fanny Forrester singing 
by the side of the cradle, to her “ Bird :” 
Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sgught my Indian nest 
And folded, oh! so lovingly, 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


’ 


From morn till evening’s p urple tinge 
In winsome he!plessness she lies 

Two rose-leaves with a silken frin; ge, 
Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


’ 


A higher expre ession of the feeling above 
alluded to is given in these beautiful lines by 
Harriet Wissbow, a lady who is left out in 
the first collection, and of whom in the second 
we have only seven words of biography, Viz. 
“ Miss Winstow is a resident of Portland, 
Maine :” 

WHY THUS LONGING? 
Why thus long sing, thus for ever sighing 
For the far of f, unattained, and dim ; 


While the be: utiful, a all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn ? 


| 





[ Jan. 15, 





Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearniz ng it would still ; 
Le: uf, and flower, and laden bee are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of joy or light eanst throw ; 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal or woe. 





If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, 
No fon d voices answer to thine own; 

orrow thou canst lighten 

sympathy and gentle tone. 





Not by deeds that win a the crowd’s applauses, 

Not by works that give thee world-renown ; 

Not by martyrdom, or vaunted 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 





s8es, 





g, though unloved and lonely, 
a rich reward will give ; 

earty striving only, 

, thou canst truly live. 








And truly lovins 


Thoughts and Meditations in verse. 
of the Hebrew Faith. Pickering. 


: a Poem in four Cantos. 


By a Young Lady 


Sur Aymer 


Longman & Co. 
Blackwood & Co. 
AGAIN we must la so much time should be 
lost and paper wast ! iting books that have the 
shape of poetry but not a spark of its spirit. Here are 
three fie s in which it would be difficult to find a 
single original idea;—a symptom even of genius from 
which something might be anticipated. It is only won- 
derful that the writers could so far be blinded by 
parental love as to mistake for poetry verses which they 
‘ly have condemned had they been manu- 


Sabbath in Edinburgh. A Poem. 


} 




















would assure 
factured by any other person. 

The Thoughts of the Hebrew ane Lady are only 
the veriest prose thrown into metre, not always very 
correct either in grammar, in es me, or in measure. 
Thus, she says, 

A rush of high emotions stir 
With ecstacy my heart and brain. 





And again: 

This lovely world is full of joy; 
Creation with delights abound, 

ae not t thi is enough? 
Ayo y is a poem in four cantos of hexameters, 
me which all that can be said is, that they do not sin 
against grammar, and rarely against metre or rhyme. 
But there is neither originality of idea, or power of ex- 
any other quality to recommend it to the 





reader. Will scribblers never learn, that mediocrity in 
poetry is not endurable: it must be excellent, or it is 
worthless. 





The same rer s will apply to the Sabbath in Edin- 
burgh. It is in blank verse, but very blank in poetry 
of thought or of language. This also is only a prose 





sermon turned into lines of ten syllables, 

Truth-telling is our duty, and if a painful one, it will 
be useful shor ild it induce such poetasters as we are 
obliged to rebuke, to abandon a hopeless pursuit, and 


ems¢ ae s to industry. 





RELIGION. 








The Philosophy of a Future State. 
LL.D. Collins 

A REPRINT at a very trifling price of a very famous 

book. It is too well known to need description: enough 

to inform our readers that it may now be had, very 

neatly printed, for a few pence ; Yad 


By Tuomas Dick, 





MISCELLANEGUS. 

An Essay on English Poetry, with Notices of 
the British Poets. By Tuomas C AMPBELL, 
Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope,’ &e. 
London: Murray, 1848. 


Mr. CAmMpPsBeEtt's justly- -celebrated work of 


| which this is a reprint, was originally pub- 


lished in seven volumes, and besides the essay 
and biographical notices, contained specimens 
of the British poets. The present edition, 
which forms two numbers of Mr. Murray’s 
excellent “ Home and Colonial Library,” has 
been published to meet a want whic h has 
been felt of a pocket edition, “ without the 





specimens.” As the value of the work has 
already been sufficiently attested by the con- 
gurrent testimony of the ablest critics and 
principal poets of the last generation, and is 
universally admitted by the present as a 
standard book, it would be superfluous to 
dwell upon its merits any further than cordi- 
ally to recommend to our readers thi s edition 
on account of its neatness, ¢ convenient size, 
excellent type, and small cost. 

The essay co mmences with a discussion upon 
the formatio m of the English language. Mr. 
Campnext wisely declines fixing any definite 
seriod, as the birth-time of our language, 
judiciously remarking: “It is easy to “speak 
of a child being born at an express time ; but 
the birth ep: chs of languages are not to be 
registered with the same precision and facility.” 
The following is his very sensible theory of its 
formation :— 

Yet, difficult as it may be to pronounce precisely 
when Saxon may Be said to have ceased and English to 
have begun, it must be supposed that the progress and 
improvement of the national speech was most consider- 
able at those epochs which tended to the importance of 
the people. The hypothesis of a sudden transmuta- 
tion of Saxon into English, appears on the whole, not 
to be distinctly made out. At the same time, some 
public events might he highly favourable to the progress 
and cultivation of the language. Of those events the 
establishment of municipal governments and of elective 
magistrates in the towns must have been very import- 
ant, as they furnished materials and incentives for daily 
discussion, and popular eloquence. As property and 
security increased among the people, we may also sup- 
pose the native minstrelsy ‘to have revived. The 
minstrels, or those who wrote for them, translated, or 
imitated Roman romances ; and in so doing, enriched 
the language with many new words, which they borrowed 
from the originals, either from want of corresponding 
terms in their own vocabulary, or from the words 
appearing to be more agreeable. Thus, in a general 
view we may say that, amidst the early growth of her 
commerce, literature, and civilisation, England acquired 
the new form of her language, which was destined to 
carry to the ends of the earth the blessings from whence 
it sprung. 


In a rude state of society, the province of 
verse is less restricted than among more civil- 
ised communities. “ Primitive poet ry,” says 
Mr. Campne.t, “is foun: 1 to be the organ not 
only of history, but of science, theology, and 
of law itself.’ The reader may be surprised 
to learn that “even in modern times, and 
within the last century, the laws of Sweden 
were published in verse!” The author views 
the progress of original or translated Saxon or 
English poetry, through the various stages of 
the tedious his toric, the legendary and de- 
vout, the amatory and satirical styles, till the 
real rise of literature and free inquiry in the 
reign of Epwarp tHE Tuirp. The writings of 
LancuanpgEand Cuavucer (the name of the » last 
of whom is yet a familiar word), which en- 
lightened and adorned this period, are thought 
to have opened the way for the doctrines of 
the Reformation. Laneianpr even “ prays 
to Heaven to amend the Pope, whom he 
charges with pillaging the church, interfering 
unjus istly with the king, and causing the blood 
of Christians to be wantonly shed ; and it is 
a curious circumstance, that he predicts the 
existence of a king who, in vengeance should 
destroy the monasteries.” From the time of 
Cnaucer to that of Spencer, the literature of 
England presents an almost universal blank. 
Here and there, there is a glimmering light, 
and in the case of Lord Surrey, something 
like the dawn of a brighter day, the advent 
of which, however, was pr otracted yet awhile. 
Mr. Campsex most justly ascribes this chasm 
in the intellectual progress of the country to 
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the prevalence of political troubles and religious 
persecution, indicating the difference of other 
circumstances, which in other countries may 
have rendered negative the effects of similar 
causes. 

The Scottish poets of this period are, accord- 
ing to Mr. CAMPBELL, superior to their south- 
ern contemporaries in “ spirit and originality,” 
but inferior “if possible, in taste.” In the 
following passage, remarkable for its truth, as 
well as its power of description and beauty of 
diction, is characterised the famous age of 
ELIzABETH :— 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the English mind put 
forth its energies in every direction, exalted by a purer 
religion, and enlarged by new views of truth. This 
was an age of loyalty, adventure, and generous emula- 
tion. The chivalrous character was softened by intel- 
lectual pursuits, while the genius of chivalry itself still 
lingered, as if unwilling to depart and peril his last 
homage to a warlike and female reign. A degree of 
romantic fancy remained in the manners and super- 
stitions of the people; and allegory might be said to 
parade the streets in their public pageants and festivi- 
ties. Quaint and pedantic as these allegorical exhibi- 
tions often might be, they were nevertheless more 
expressive of erudition, ingenuity, and moral meaning 
than they had been in former times. The philosophy 
of the highest minds still partook of a visionary cha- 
racter. <A poetical spirit infused itself into the practical 
heroism of the age; ahd some of the worthies of the 
period seem less like ordinary men than beings called 
forth out of fiction, and arrayed in the brightness of her 
dreams. They “had high thoughts seated in a heart 
of courtesy.” The life of Sir Philip Sydney was poetry 
put into action. 

This, however, is the bright side of the 
picture, even in a literary point of view, for, 
if at this period the literary glory of England 
was manifested in its fulness, never was there 
a time when false taste, and childish absurdity 
was more rife. Purrennam “a grave and 
candid critic,” directs, AscANtvs, in a laborious 
treatise on poetry, “the composer how to 
make verses beautiful to the eye, by writing 
them ‘in the shapes of eggs, turbots, fuzees, 
and lozenges.’ ” 

From a brilliant and discriminative, though 
rapid, criticism on the genius and writings of 
Spencer, Mr. Campnevt turns his attention 
to the rise and progress of the English drama. 
This also dates its origin from the reign of 
E1izaBerTu, as we find one of the only two 
dramatic authors of any note before that 
period, or little understanding the treatment 
of this art, as to have written comedies on 
“The Resurrection of Lazarus, the Passion 
and Sepulture of our Lord.” Among pre- 
cursors of SHAKSPERE, Peete and Martowe 
alone seem to merit attention on the score of 
their own merits. The essayist then follows 
up a short dissertation on the mighty genius 
of the “poet of the world,” by a temperate 
and sensible discussion upon the disputed sub- 
ject of dramatic unity, passes on to the imme- 
diate successors of SuaxsreEre in the poetical 
and dramatic world, and thence to those of 
the seventeenth century, and to Miron the 
sun of this period. With those of the eigh- 
teenth century, and a criticism on Por, which 
involved the author in a controversy with 
Mr. Bow zs, one of the editors of this poet, 
is concluded this learned, able, brilliant, and 
— essay. There is a short postscript on 
Scottish poetry, and the biographical notices, 
besides sketches of the lives of the poets, are full 
of the most judicious and effective criticism. 

As a specimen of the latter, we take from 
the essay the following critique on the style 
and the Pandemonium of Miron :— 

If we call diction the garb of thought, Milton, in his 


The idioms even of foreign languages contributed to 
adorn it. He was the most learned of poets; yet his 
learning interferes not with his substantial English 
purity. His simplicity is unimpaired by glowing orna- 
ment, like the bush in the sacred flame, which burnt, 
but “was not consumed.” 

In delineating the blessed spirits, Milton has ex- | 
hausted all the conceivable variety that could be given | 
to pictures of unshaded sanctity ; but it is chiefly those 
of the fallen angels, that his excellence is conspicuous 
above every thing ancient or modern. Tasso had, in- | 
deed, pourtrayed an infernal council, and had given the 
hint to our poet of ascribing the honour of pagan | 
worship to those reprobate spirits. But how poor and | 
squalid in comparison with the Milton Pandemonium, | 

} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


are the Scyllas, the Cyclopses, and the chimeras of the 
infernal council of “The Jerusalem!”  ‘Tasso’s con- 
clave of fiends is a den of ugly, incongruous monsters :* 
the powers of Milton's hell are godlike shapes and 
forms. Their appearance dwarfs every other poetical 
conception, when we turn our dilated eyes from contem- 
plating them. It is not their eternal attributes alone 
which expend the imagination, but their souls which 
are as colossal as their stature—their “ thoughts that 
wander through eternity,”—the pride that burns amidst 
the ruins of their divine natures—and their genius, 
that feels with the wisdom and debates with the elo- 
quence of heaven. 








Cocks’ Musical Almanac for 1849. Cocks & Co. 
Burlington Street. 

The idea of an Almanac for the Musical World is 
certainly rather novel, but the result with which Messrs. 
Cocks have favoured us, is equally unexpected. Their 
little work, is in fact, a directory as well as an almanac, 
and cannot fail to be serviceable to all who are in the 
remotest way connected with the class for whom it is 
intended. It is elegantly got up, and the price is low. 








ART. 





The Art Journal for January. No 127. Virtue. 
Wiru a variation of title that was required by the vast 
improvement in its plan and appearance since first it | 
was produced, the Art-Union that was, the Art Journal 
that is, begins the year with new and extraordinary 
claims upon the patronage of the public. Here we have 
the commencement of the promised series of engravings 
of the pictures in the Vernon Gallery, the first of which 


| with Husbandry.” 


“ Gothic Architecture,” the clever novel, “ Mary Barton,” 
Tynpate's “ Sardinia,” and the “Fairfax Correspond- 
ence,” besides others more peculiarly appropriate to its 
purpose. The paper on the “ West Riding Election” is 
a powerful composition 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. No. XXIUL, for December. Murray.—This 
part opens with a valuable essay on the “ Management of 
Farm Horses,” by Mr. W. C. Spooner. The subject is 
handled with an elaborate display of statistics. Mr. 
Lorr has an article on the “Different Varieties of 
Wheat.” The Earl of Landau reviews with great 
ability a famous French work on “ Climate in Connexion 
Notes on Planting, and on the Fir 
and Larch, the breaking-up of Grass Lands, the Manage- 
ment of Cattle, Farming in Devonshire, the Putrefaction 
of Bones, contributed by Mr. Pusry, M.P.; the Cultiva- 
tion of Hops, the Pleuro-pneumonia among Cattle, and 


| the Air-drainage of Land, are the other subjects treated 
| of in this part of this most practically useful publica- 


tion for all engaged in agriculture which England or 
even the world produces. 

Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature for January, 
No. V., opens with an elaborate and deeply-interesting 
sketch of the “ Principles and Career of Jolin Wesley.” 
‘ Fine Art among the Jews” is next examined with the 
taste of a critic and the learning of a professor. “The 
Schools of the Hebrews,” the “ Doctrine of the Logos,” 
the “ Miracle of Joshua,” and other themes befitting the 
title, all of them discussed with uncommon ability and 
research, render this one of the most valuable of the 
religious periodicals. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 
Part XXIV., advances to the word “ Hanover,” and 
completes another volume. 

Tait's Edinburgh Magazine for January, opens with 
an article explaining the position of the English in 
regard to the Oriental Archipelago. It is lavish in 
condemnation of treaties, and ‘wise in its strictures on 
international meddling. The very pleasing sketch of 
the picturesque “ Dee” is continued, and then follow 
some chapters of “Miranda.” “Life and Letters of 
Campbell” is, as may be expected, a liberal exposition 
of CAMPBELL’s career as a man and his mission as & 
poet—perhaps more liberal than just; for that CAmp- 
BELL had faults, both of nature and habit, can hardly 
be denied by any one who has closely studied his life in 
the records left us. “ Literary and Scientific Society of 
Edinburgh, 1848-9,” is a most interesting sketch of the 





is most properly the portrait of the national benefactor, 
beaming benevolence and intelligeace : the second is 
Landseer’s “ Highland Music:” the third Calcott’s | 
“ Wooden Bridge,” all in the same coliection. The en- | 
gravings are in the first style of the art, and each is | 
worth intrinsically about four times the cost of the 

entire number in which it appears, yet besides these we | 
have a fourth large steel engraving of Foley’s sculptured 
group of “Juno and Bacchus,” and some 50 or nee 
wood-cuts scattered over about 100 pages filled with | 


interesting information relative to art and artists. It 
is certainly an unrivalled work, and it needs but a glance 
at it to tempt all who can afford half-a-crown a month | 
to become subscribers. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review for 


Christmas fireside family number, full of amusing and | 
instructive matter. Thus we have a “ Life of Chan- 
ning” and a “Life of Keats;” “ Ancient Egypt;” the 
“Greek and the Modern Notation of Music;” an essay 
on the “Great Sea Serpent;” “ Lectures on Ancient 
History ;” “Goethe's Conversations ;” “ Celebrated | 
Women of Ancient France;” besides papers on the 
“ Distressed Needlewomen,” the “ Irish Difficulty,” and, | 
under the form of a review of MAcAULAY’s “ England,” 
a series of thoughtful “ Lessons of Revolutions.” 

The Gentleman's Magazine opens the new year with 
renewed vigour, with all its former attractions, and 
some fresh ones: the “Life of Hook” is very agreeably 
written. 

The Eclectic Review handles with its wonted vigour 
Macauay’s “England,” SomeErvitie’s “ Tracts,” 





January is not so political as usual. It is more of a Part XVII1.—France and its Revolutions : 


literati of the day who are located in the modern 
Athens. Not that Tait thinks much of them. “ All 
our literary celebrities put together are hardly fit to 
sustain the credit of the place,” he says. But the 
reader will, nevertheless, find much to please and to 
instruct in this sweeping glance at the personnel of such 
men as JEFFREYS, Professor Winson, the brothers 
CHAMBERS, JAMES SrmPson, GEORGE CoMBE, and a 
dozen others. The article must be deemed Tait's new 
year’s bait, for in the way of novelty the present num- 
ber offers nothing else. 

Con. Cregan, the Irish Gii Blas. Part I. Orr and 
Co.—We speak honestly when we say, there is a vast 
deal of wit and humour in these first few chapters. 
And the illustrations, by an unavowed artist, are far 
beyond medidcre. 

The Pictorial History of England. Part IV. (second 
half.)—-Knight’s Farmer’s Library and Cyclopedia of 
Rural Affairs. Part XX.—The Land We Live In, 
a Pictorial 
History. Part IX. Charles Knight.—These useful 
publications abate not in vigour or in exc lence. The 
Land We Live In contains a “ History and Description 
of Bath;” and an engraved view of the city, “ from the 
Beacon Hill,” adds much value to the contents. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Part X.—Finden’s Tllus- 





| trated Edition of Byron’s Tales and Poems. Part VuL 


—The Works of Shakspere. Wlustrated by KENNY 
Mreapows. Parts X. and XI—WMilner’s Atlas of 
Astronomy, and of Physical and Political Geography. 
Parts XI. and XII. Orr and Co.—As yet we have 
every cause to reiterate the warm commendations of 
these works so often expressed. Milner’s Atlas, besides 
the mass of letter-press, contains no less than eight 
| well-finished quarto maps in this part alone. And they 
are, beside, such maps as are nowhere else met with. 
It will be a superb work as a whole, and its cheapness 








* We here omit a passage from the original of “ Za 





Style, may be said to wear the costume of sovereignty. 


Gerusalemme. 


literally astonishes us. 
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A History of France and the French People. By 
G. M. Bussey and THomas Gaspey. Part X. Orr 
and Co.—This part brings the history up to 1461, 
when the progress of science and the changed character 
of the people appear to such advantage as contrasted 
with anterior periods. Messrs. Bussey and GASPEY 
have given to it deep attention. 

The Cottage Gardener, Conducted by G. W. Joun- 
son. Orr and Co. Part III.—Fruit, Flower, and 
Kitchen-garden instructions are not neglected because 
winter has thrown a damper on out-of-door pursuits. 
We know of no work so calculated to keep alive the 
interest in a harmless and useful occupation, or so 
needed as an aid to the professional gardener. 

Plante Utiliores: Illustrations of Useful Plants 
employed in the Arts and Medicine, §c. By M. A. 
Buryetr. No.IJL—“Oficinal Euphorbium, or Spurge,” 
and “ Scarlet Grevillea,” form the subjects of the pre- 
sent part. 

Dolman’s Magazine for January comes clothed in a 
less sombre manner than usual, being number one of a 
new series. And it commences spiritedly. A new tale 
is presented, entitled “ The Catholic at Sea,” and in- 
tended to illustrate the strength of faith in the moment 
of danger. But it is rather évo religious to be capti- 
vating, nevertheless very well written. “The French in 
Algeria,” and “ Dives and Lazarus, a Tale of Christmas 
and the New Year,” suggest by their titles what may be 
found within. “The Ex-emperor of Austria and his 
Subjects,” jeers in true Catholic style, the fancies of 
political man, who gloated over the prospect of an ex- 
plosion of the Austrian empire and a breaking-up of 
Germany. “The Wizard of the North” is an amusing 
sketch of a night’s adventures at an inn, written by the 
Editor. 

The Scottish Temperance Review for January, con- 
tains numerous articles, tales, and essays interesting to 
the advocates of total abstinence. It is a spirited organ 
of the cause of temperance. 

The Family Herald for December. Biggs.—We have 
always been surprised at the leading articles of the 
Family Herald. Taking familiar subjects and stray 
thoughts, the writer concentrates on them an amount of 
lore and an array of facts unequalled in any of the pro- 
ductions of “ popular” caterers. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


TRIUMPH OF AN AMERICAN 
INVENTOR. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for November, 
with many papers of value on commercial sub- 
jects, contains one of especial interest, in the 
story of the career of an American inventor in 
London, which deserves to be long remembered 
as an example of the successful “pursuit of 
science under difficulties” perseverance over- 
coming luck, and changing ill-fortune into 
good. The subject of the narrative is a Mr. 

emington, a Virginian by birth, who has re- 
sided in Alabama, and who, some years since, 
made his appearance in Washington with plans 
and models of mechanical inventions ; his story 
would be spoilt by being told in any other way 
than his own. His letter addressed to the late 
Alabama senator, Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, 
tells the whole. It is thus given in the mag- 
azine :— 


SraFrorD, England, August 15, 1848. 


My Dear Sir: I should have written sooner bu' 
that I had nothing pleasant to say. I reached London 
on the Ist of January, 1847, without money or friends, 
which was just the thing, I assure you, I will never 
desire again. I commenced operations at once, on the 
supposition that in this overgrown city, I would at least 
enlist one man. But Englishmen are not Americans. 
An Englishman will advance any amount on an abso- 
lute certainty, but not one penny where there is the 
slightest risk, if he got the whole world by it. I spent 


the first five months looking for this man with unpa- 
ralleled perseverance and industry, living for less than 
threepence per day. - 

I am convinced that few persons in London know so 
much of that ineomprehensibly large city as inyself. 
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But, alas! my wardrobe was gone to supply me with 
wretchedly baked corn-bread, on which I lived ‘entirely. 
I slept on straw, for which I paid a halfpenny per 
night. I became ragged and filthy, and could no longer 
go among men of business. Up to this time my spirits 
never sank, nor did they then; but my sufferings were 
great. My limbs distorted with rheumatism, induced 
by cold and exposure— my head and face swelled to a 
most unnatural size with cold and toothache, and those 
who slept in the same horrid den as myself were wretched 
street beggars, the very cleanest of them literally alive 
with all manner of creeping things. But I was no beg- 
gar. I never begged, nor ever asked a favour of any 
man-since I came to England. Ask George Bancroft, 
whom I called upon two or three times, if ever I asked 
the slightest favour, or even presumed upon the letter 
you gave me tohim. I did write him a note asking 
him to come and witness the triumph of opening the 
bridge at the gardens, and delivered the note at his own 
house myself; and although Prince Albert came I never 
got even a reply to my note. If Bancroft had come, 
and been the man to have only recognized me, in my 
rags as I was, it would have saved me much subsequent 
suffering. I will not believe that Bancroft ever saw my 
note, for his deportment to me was ever kind. 

The succeeding three months after the first five, I 
will not detail, up to the time I commenced to build the 
bridge. I will not harrow up my feelings to write, nor 
pain your heart to read the incidents of those ninety 
days. My head turned grey, and I must have died but 
for the Jews, who did give me one shilling down for my 
acknowledgment for £10 on demand. These wicked 
robberies have amounted to several hundred pounds, 
every penny of which I have had to pay subsequently; 
for, since my success at Stafford, not a man in England 
who can read, but knows my address. It cost me £10 
to obtain the shilling with which I paid my admittance 
into the Royal Zoological Gardens, where I succeeded, 
after much mortification, in getting the ghost of a 
model made of the bridge. The model, although a 
bad one, astonished eyerybody. Every engineer of 
celebrity in London was called in to decide whether it 
was practicable to throw it across the lake. Four or 
five of them, at the final decision, declared that the 
model before them was passing strange, but that it 
could not be carried to a much greater length than the 
length of the model. ‘ 

This was the point of life or death with me. I was 
standing amid men of the supposed greatest talent as 
civil engineers that the world could produce, and the 
point decided against me. This one time alone were 
my whole energies ever aroused. I never talked before 
—I was aggard and faint for want of food—my spirits 
sank in:s mow in view of my mournful prospects— 
clothes had 1 none—yet, standing over this model, did 
I battle with those men. Every word I uttered came 
from my inmost coul, and was big with truth—every 
argument carried conviction. The effect on those men 
was like magic—indeed, they must have been devils not 
to have believed under the circumstances. J succeeded. 
My agreement with the proprietor was, that I should 
superintend the construction of the bridge without any 
pay whatever, but during the time of the building I 
might sleep in the Gardens, and if the bridge should 
succeed, it should be called “ Remington's Bridge.” 

I lodged in an old Lion's cage, not strong enough for 
a lion, but by putting some straw on the floor, held me 
very well, and indeed was a greater luxury than I had 
had for several months. The carpenters that worked 
on the bridge sometimes gave me part of their dinner. 
On this I lived and was comparatively happy. It was 
a little novel, however, to see a man in rags directing 
gentlemanly-looking head carpenters. The bridge 
triumphed, and the cost was £8, and was the greatest 
hit ever made~in London. The money made by it is 
astonishingly great; thousands, tens of thousands, cross- 
ing it, paying toll, besides being the great attraction to 
the Gardens. Not a publication in London but what 
has written largely upon it. Although I have never 
received a penny, nor ever will, for building the bridge, 
I have no fault to find with Mr. Tyler, the proprietor, 
for he has done all fully that he promised to do—that 
is, to call it “ Remington’s Bridge.” 

The largest wood-cut, perhaps, made in the world is 
made of the bridge. Every letter of my name is nearly 
as large as myself. The bridge to this day is the pro- 
minent curiosity of the Gardens. You cannot open a 





paper but you see Remington’s Bridge. Soon after it 
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was built, I have frequently seen hundreds of men 
looking at the large picture of the bridge at the corners 
of the streets and envying Remington, when I haye 
stood unknown in the crowd, literally starving. How. 
ever, the great success of the bridge gave me some 
credit with a tailor. I got a suit of clothes and some 
shirts—a clean shirt. Any shirt was great, but a clean 
shirt—O God, what a luxury! . Thousands of cards 
were left for me at the Gardens, and men came to see 
the bridge from all parts of the kingdom. But with 


course I had to slope, and come down to Stafford. 

I first built the mill, which is the most popular 
patent ever taken in England. The coffee-pot, and 
many other small patents, take exceedingly well. The 
drainage of Tixall Meadows is the greatest triumph] 
have yet had in England. The carriage bridge for Earl 
Talbot is a most majestic and wonderfully beautiful 
thing. Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Lords, &c., and their 
ladies, are coming to see it from all parts. I have now 
more orders for bridges from the aristocracy than I can 
execute in ten years, if I would do them. Indeed, | 
have been so much among the aristocracy of late, that 
what with high living, being so sudden a transition from 
starving, I have been compelled to go through a course 
of medicine, and am just now convalescent. Of course, 
anything once built precludes the possibility of taking 
a patent in England, but its merits and value are beyond 
all calculation. 

A permanent, beautiful, and steady bridge may be 
thrown across a river half a mile wide, out of the reach 
of floods, and without anything touching the water, at 
the most inconsiderable expense. The American patent 
is well secured at home, I know. I shall continue to 
build a few more bridges of larger and larger spans, and 
one of them a railroad bridge, in order that I may per- 
fect myself in them so as to commence fair when! 
reach America. I have a great many more accounts of 
my exploits since I came to Stafford, but must defer 
sending them until next time. I beg you will write me, 
for now, since a correspondence is opened, I shall be able 
to tell you something about England. I know it well. 
I have dined with Earls, and from that down—down— 
down to where the knives, forks, and plates are chained 
to the table for fear they should be stolen. I am, my 
dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. R. Reminctox. 
—~>— 

ImporTANT ExpERIMENT.—The Metropolitan Sew- 
age Manure Company yesterday made the third of a 
series of experiments with a view of ascertaining the 
most convenient and expeditious mode of applying water 
or sewage to the ground. The experiment’ was first 
made on an acre of land measured in a field belonging to 
Mr. George Bagley, and placed at the disposal of the 
company by that gentleman. The mode of application 
first tried was that in use by the Manchester Liquid 
Manure Irrigation Company, viz.: a jet from a hose 
directed by a man moving from spot to spot, as in the 
operation of sowing. It was found that in this manner 
an acre of ground could be watered in forty-eight 
minutes with 15 tons of water—a result which fully 
bears out the great economy of time by this mode. of 
applying water to the land. _A trial was then made of 
the mode of irrigation from a centre. A tube with au 
inclined-plane spreader was attached to a revolving 
stand pipe, and carried gradually round, the inclined- 
plane being elevated or depressed so as to cover a circle 
of upwards of 30 yards in diameter. By this mcans the 
most perfect shower was obtained, and the whole ground 
fully watered. The engine was worked under 65 feet 
pressure. A plain jet issuing from a free round orifice 
measured 18 to 27 yards, and the shower extended full 
15 yards. It seemed to be the unanimous opinion of 
the parties present, amongst whom were D. Guy, 
Mr. Kime, and Mr. Floyd, directors of the company; 
Mr. Edwards, head gardener of the Duke of Devonshire 
at Chiswick; and Mr. Jessop, one of his grace’s tenants, 
that this mode of application from a centre was greatly 
to be preferred to the hose, and that it would be prae- 
ticable to water an acre of ground from nine successive 
centres direct from the stand pipes. The experiment 
may be considered to have been eminently successful. 
RyFreu's CaLcuLatinc CusEs.—These cubes a? 
an ingenious invention of Mr. Ryffel to teach children 
the rudiments of arithmetic, and to avoid, whilst they at 
in progress of being taught, the ercation of that dis- 





taste for the science of figures which so frequently. pre 
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yents the proficiency of the pupil, and makes so many 
adults incapable of comprehending the combinations 
and the results of the combinations of numbers. The 
method is explained in a little book of directions for the 
teacher, which is contained in the same box with the 
cubes, and may be had of Messrs. Ackerman, in the 
Strand, and is so simple in its principle, and yet so 
effective, that it may be comprehended by the capacity 
of the most dull, and will enable almost anybody to 
become a teacher or a learner, The cubes are in a 
manner a toy for children, who, by being made to use 
them, will imperceptibly acquire a knowledge of calcu- 
lation whilst they are being amused and delighted. 
The addition of numbers and the division of them, the 
substraction and multiplication of them, and the results, 
must by this mode be indelibly impressed upon the 
memory, and as this is arrived at by means of visible 
and tangible objects, there is no strain upon the brain 
and no reference to abstract numbers, by which children 
must be distracted and dismayed. The plan is very 
efficacious, will save much trouble, make many good 
arithmeticians, and prepare the mind for the acquire- 
ment of more advanced mathematical knowledge. 

pesnas 
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THE SPIRIT OF ICE. 
(BY HARGRAVE JENNINGS. ) 

Upon my starr throne, 
Girt with brightness alone, 
I sit, a proud sprite, 
Enshrined in light. 
0! a thousand columns of crystal twine, 
And roofing ribs, as of glass, incline 
To dome my beauty with steely sheen ; 
With sapphire globes, as flame, between. 


Light streams from the roof, and flames glance from 
the floor; 

And co ntless cressets before my door, 

Like the star-sucked treasures of ocean seem, 

And as clouds of diamonds dazzling beam. 


The Spirit of Ice am I, whose hold 

Is built of the crystal water cold. 

No sound of hammer disturbed within ; 
No footstep was heard these still halls in. 


But my frostwork palace rose like a dream, 

Out of the heart of the pearly stream. 

And the lambent light, and the moon alone, 
O’er my giddy towers sharply shone. 

The northern lights did play around, 

And upward started with skip and bound. 

And in its cold and stately pride ; : 
Movement, or sound, in its depths denied —— 


Like a ghost out of shadow, it upward sprung, 
Dimly. spreading the mists among ; 

While the pointed moonbeams, so cold and blue, 
Its glassy walls pierced perfect through. 


Fe aAcsns ere 


music. 


Sr. Georce’s Harmonic Socrety.—The second 
concert given by the members of this society took place 
at 69, Dean Street, Soho,.and was, if possible, more 
successful than the first. The madrigals that were 

rformed were Moruey’s ‘Now is the month of 
Maying ;”’ Donato’s -“‘ All. je who music love,” a 
superb specimen of the old Italian monkish school; 
Fesra’s “ Down in a flowery vale;’? and ALLMANN’s 
“Ask me no more,” which were given with care and 

tecision. Miss Ex1zaA Lyon rendered a ballad called 
‘Little Nell” with the deepest pathos and expression, 
and won an unanimous eticore. She also sang the 
favourite A BC duet with'My. H. BuckLanp; and 
Horn’s charming and ever-new duet, “I know a 
bank,” with her sister, Miss ELLxn Lyon, both the 
fair sisters evincing their purity of style. In Donr- 
zETT1's ‘T,’Amor suo”? the latter shone with extraor- 
dinary lustre, her delivery of it being marked by the 
gteatest taste and spirit. Mrs. PLummer sang the 
Pretty Scottish song, ‘‘ My heart is sair for somebody,”’ 
with an arch tention altogether alluring. a 


(. Scuarrer gave the hyper-sentimen 
you love me then as now >” with more than ordinary 
taste: she will be an_excellent vocalist under Px 
cultivation. Messrs. Lovetr and Nappi rendered a 
duet, and the latter a song, by MeRcaDANTE with 
om irit; and Mr. ALLMANN sang his own telling 
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H. Buckianp’s “ Icelander’s Song of Home” was 
well given, as was also BALFr’s ‘* The dawn is break- 
ing o’er us,” by Mr. Penyam. Mr. Bau was very 
clever in his comic songs, as was amply testified by the 
share of applause he received. Of the instrumental 
portions, by far the best was the performance on the 
pianoforte, by a young lady, of one of Henri RosEt- 
LEN’s Etudes. A solo on the cornet-a-piston, by a 
ag of Herr Kaenie, deserves also commendation. 

r. Bupk1n ably accompanied; Mr. Lyon conducted. 








MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 


A DISCOVERY has been made of a Thematic Catalogue 
kept. by Mendelssohn of the music which he composed. 
It is by no means complete, since many published works 
are missing from it—but it proves how vast an amount 
of effort was expended by the great composer in maturing 
his genius. The surplus receipts of the concert given 
for the Mendelssohn Scholarships, at Exeter Hall, on the 
15thof lastmonth, fall little ghort of £950: the expenses 
having proved, in some items, heavier than was antici- 
pated. Mendelssohn's overture and chorus to “ Atha- 
lie,” will be performed at the first Philharmonic Concert 
for the season. It is confidently rumoured that a 
German opera is projected for Drury Lane. -The com- 
pany is to include Germany’s two best singers, Herr 
Pischek and Herr Staudigl. Malle. Nissen and 
Madame Thillon are the two singers selected by M. 
Jullien to appear at his provincial concerts. Signor 
Lablache is expected here at the end of the month, to 
make a short provincial tour before Her Majesty's 
Theatre opens. It is said that an English version of 
“Le Val d’Andorre” will shortly be produced by Mr. 
Maddox at the Princess’s Theatre. 


























HE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS.’ 
Dramatic Curonicte.—In theatrical circles it is 
said that the influence of the Windsor dramatic per- 
formances were greatly overrated by anticipation. There 
seems very little disposition among the aristocracy to 
follow the example of Her Majesty in fitting up a 
‘‘Reuben’s Room,” and the cuttings and carvings, and 
slicings and pairings, obliged to be exercised by Mr. 
Charles Kean have brought more disgrace upon this 
regenerating scheme than Her Majesty’s bounteousness 
can ever give it vitality. The last performance was that 
of Hamlet, on Thursday, when Sir Robert Peel was pre- 
sent. Massinger’s long lost play “ Believe as you 
List.”*has just been printed by the Percy Society, from 
a copy in: the poet’s own handwriting. The Park 
Theatre at New York, for many years considered as the 
principal theatre of that'city, has been destroyed by fire. 
THE THEATRES.—The Christmas pieces continue to 
occupy the stage, and to forbid the production of other 
novelties, so that our record will be necessarily brief. 
Tue HayMARKET has witnessed the production of 
The Merchant of Venice, and the introduction of Mr. 
CuaRLEs Kean as Shylock, and Mrs. C. KEAnN as 
Portia. -Both were remarkably successful. Mr. C. 
KEAN has studied his part with uncommon care ;.and 
he throws into it so much feeling, as to make it almost 
a new conception. We have never seen it thus ex- 
ressed before; but it is appropriate, and very effective. 
he Jew of SHAKSPERE was not all hardness and 
cruelty : he was man as well as Hebrew; a father as 
well as a usurer; and the same strong emotions that 
made him revengeful made him also fond. Mr. C. 
Kean has comprehended this, and embodied it in tones 
which go to the heart because they come from the heart. 
Mrs. C. Kran’s Portia is the best we have ever seen. 
It is dignified, and yet full of womanly sweetness; and 
her rich musical yoice was heard to great advantage in 
the trial scene. This is another of Mr. WEeBsTER’s 
successful contributions to the regular drama; and we 
are glad to see, by the state of the benches, that his 
— appear to be appreciated and rewarded by the 
ublic. ; 
THE OtymMpic.—ALBERT Sm1TH has produced here 
a drama tn one act, called The Headsman, founded on 
a tale which appeared some time since in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, with considerable modifications, however. 
The story, as dramatized, is short, and not very inte- 
resting ; but the credit of the piece is saved by the last 
scene, which is worked up with great skill both by the 
author and the stage-manager, and is singularly effec- 
tive. It inleodunel to the London public a new and 
promising actress, a Miss De Buren, the daughter of 
a medical man of some eminence, who died, leaving his 
family to struggle with the world. She was successful, 











Ror ballad, ‘I cannot tell thee how I love thee,’ 
which bids fair to become an immense favourite, Mr. 


and is likely to be more so, for she has the essentials 





to success—good looks,” graceful movements, and 
industry. 

ae pier ig = hag ae g yout 

produced 1 mystery (M. David’s = 

2 tragedies, 2€ pao M 13 operas, 35 eae be ii 
pantomimes, and 178 vaudevilles; in all 267 works. 
6 of these were produced at the Grand Opera (Theatre 
de la Nation), 1 at the Italiens, 15 at the Theatre de 
la Republique, 7 at the Opera Comique, 22 at the 
Odeon, 9 at the Theatre iainon at the Opera 
National, 21 at the Vaudeville, 26 at the Varietes, 25 
at the Gymnase, 23 at the Theatre de Montansier (ex- 
Palais Royal), 10 at the Porte St. Martin, 17 at the 
Gaite, 11 at the Ambigu Comique, 25 at the Theatre 
Beaumarchais, &c. They employed -180 dramatic 
authors, and 15 musical composers. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BELOow we give a general summary of works. to be 
published shortly, and of announcements with . which 
publishers have favoured us. It will be seen that they 
are unusually numerous, proving that the book season 
is to commence again with the meeting of Parliament, 
as it goes out with its prorogation. “ The Journey of 
Life,” by Mrs. Sinclair, which the Messrs. Longman an- 
nounce, is anticipated with much anxiety ; and no less 
curiosity is felt for the appearance of Mr. J. W. Parker’s 
translation of Lamartine’s “Raphael,” which is to appear 
on Wednesday. We have heard it hinted that the best 
“hit” of the dawning season is “Lucille Belmont” 
published by Mr..Colburn. The high standing of the 
authoress has produced it an immense sale: of the lite- 
rary merits of the work we shall speak elsewhere. The 
authoress of “ Two Old Men’s Tales,” and of “ Emilia 
Wyndham ” (for the writer really is a lady, though we 
are not at liberty to reveal her name), is in the field 
again: “Mordaunt Hall; or a September night,” is the 
name of her present work. There are, we understand, 
a large number of attractive and valuable pages in “ Let- 
ters from Eminent Persons addressed to David Hume,” 
first brought out by Messrs. Blackwood. Guizot’s 
“Democracy of France,” has taken the literary world by 
storm. Its admissions are more than were expected 
from the ex-minister. There is one evil of which 
critics and readers still complain—the continued glut’ 
of trashy poetry. Our tables are loaded with it-—— 
A writer in the Atheneum states, that the 600/. a-year, 
for ten years, to Mr Maeaulay, for ten years’ copyright 
of the first two volumes of his “ History of England,” is 
perhaps the largest sum ever given for a work in two 
volumes. The largest sums heretofore known to have 
been paid, are—4,000 guineas to Washington Irving for 
his.“ Life of Columbus,” in four volumes, octavo, 2,000 
guineas to Moore for his “Life of Byron,” in-two volumes 
quarto, and 4,500/. for ten years tothe -present Bishop 
of Oxford and his brother for the “Life of Wilberforce,” 
in five volumes, octavo. Mr. Roberts is said to have 
received 3,000 guineas from his “Life of Hannah More,’ 
in five volumes, octavo,—Mr. Twiss 2,000 guineas from 
his “ Life of Lord Eldon,"—and Mr. Stanley something 
like 1,500 guineas, from his “Life of Dr. Arnold:’'—but 
these were receipts upon the sale, not specific sums given 
by way of speculation like the payments to Moore, 
Irving, Wilberforce, and Macaulay. The largest sum ever 
realized by any one work whilst it continued to be called 
a new publication was 18,000/. the proceeds of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,—the work of twelve 
months, and published in nine volumes, octavo, in 1827. 
“ The Row” was literally besieged with demands for the 
“Life of Napoleon,” as Stationers’ Hall used to be on 
“ Almanac Day”—when the exclusive privilege of print- 
ing almanacs belonged to the-Stationers’ Company. Of 
large sums realized by the sale of new works in‘a very © 
short period, several of the novels by Sir Walter Scott 
and the monthly issues of Mr. Dickens might be in- 
stanced as probably, both in numbers and profit, ex- 
ceeding anything in literature since Sacheverel’s “Trial” 
or Dryden’s “Hind and Panther,’—the two most remark- 
able instances of successful publication recorded in the 
early history of bookselling in this country. The “ Life 
of Columbus” has not yet, we believe, paid its expenses; 
the “Life of Byron” was a loss till its appearance in one 
thick volume with double columns; and the “ Life of 
Wilberforce,” it is well known, was a heavy failure. Mr. 
Macaulay's annuity is, therefore, a lottery with the 
Messrs. Longman. The best and most remunerative 
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books in English literature have been bought by book- 
sellers at the lowest prices. Mr. William Wilson has 
reprinted from Hood's Magazine,-a proposition, the 
object of which is to secure Shakspere’s dramas for 
perpetual representation on a national stage, from which 
they are now all but banished. He wishes the Com- 
mittee who took the initiative in preserving his house, 
to continue their exertions for this desirable object ; 
obtain possession of a theatre where it can be carried 
out, and combine the highest talent in a manager and 
fitting company. A vacancy, we are given to under- 
stand, is likely soon to occur in the office of Principal 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, in Edinburgh,—by 
the retirement of Dr. Irving, after a service of twenty- 
eight years. The scheme of erecting a memorial 











over the graves of the slain at Culloden, which was | 


proposed in 1846, has been revived—and a subscription 
has been commenced for the purpose of carrying it into 
execution. 
a 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


A:.school of design has been recently opened at 
Paisley. It cannot fail to influence for good the nume- 
rous productions of this manufacturing town. Venice 
is about to lose one of her greatest glories. To supply 
means. for their struggle against Austrian rule, her 
inhabitants are about, it is said, to dispose of the great 
National Collection in the rooms of the Accademia delle 
Belle Arte—anciently the Convento della Carita. The 
purchaserg are a number of persons who have formed 
themselves into a company for the investment of the 
necessary capital. A favoured contemporary informs 
its readers that some use will at length be made of the 
Portico of University College in Gower Street, London. 
The library just erected will be approached through a 
vestibule which, with its dome, forms so conspicuous a 
feature in the front view of the edifice. In this vesti- 
bule will be placed the series of casts from the works of 
our great sculptor, Flaxman, presented to the College, 
as our readers know, by his niece, Miss Denman. This 
series has been completed from other scources, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Field, and of the Secretary of 
the College, Mr. Atkinson ; and these gentlemen have 
been aided in their arrangement by the professional 
advice of Messrs. Richard Cook and Wyon. The well- 
known: group of the Archangel Michael overcoming 
Satan will form the leading feature—standing imme- 
diately under the centre of the dome. 














BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From Dee. 80th, 1848, to Jan. 18th, 1849. 


[Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 


From Mr. CotBurn. 
Lucille Belmont; 3 vols. Adventures in Borneo. 


From Mr. Boun. 

Cyclopedia of Political Knowledge; Vol. IV. Plato, 
translated by Carey; Vol. I. Miller’s Philosophy of History ; 
Vol. II. Schlegel’s sthetic and Miscellaneous Works. 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities ; Vol. I. 


From Mr. PICKERING, 
Friends and Fortune, by C. W. Drury. Thoughts and 
Meditations in Verse. Fugitive Poems, by Emily. 
From Mr. Moxon. 
Household Education, by Harriet Martineau. 


From Mr. CapELL. 
Waverley Novels; Vols. XX VII. and XXVIII—Nigel and 
Peveril of the Peak. 


From Messrs. Simms and M‘Intyre. 

First Steps to Zoology, by Paterson. 

From Mr. C. KNIGHT. 
National — Vol. VI. 

rom Messrs. Hurst and Co. 
Thé Little Pv The Compliments of the Season. 

From Messrs. Orr and Co. 

Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. 


From Mr, Dotman. 
The Cousins, a Tale. 

From Mr. S. Low. 
Yeoman on Consumption. 


’ From Messrs. Loneman and Co. 
Sir Aymer, a Poem. 


THE: CRITIC. 


From Mr. M‘GLASHAN, 
Constable’s Songs and Poems. 


From Mr, W. CoLitns. 
Dick’s wir of a Future State. Cheever’s Wanderings. 


m Messrs. BLackwoop and Co, 
Sabbath in Edinburgh, 


From Mr, Caurton. 
The Viking, an Epic. 


From Mr. OLLIVIER. 
_ Acis and Galatea, a Serenata. 


From Mr. MERRYWEATHER. 
Bibliomania in the Middle Ages. 


From Messrs. Parker and Co., Whitehall. 
The Subaltern’s Check Book. 


The following Periodicals and Serials have also come to hand:— 


Westminster Review for January. Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, No. XXII. Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Literature, No. V. Eclectic Review. Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. Tait’s Magazine. Dolman’s Magazine... National 
Cyclopedia, Part XXIV. Zooist, No. XXIV. Cocks’s Musi- 
cal Almanac. Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Part X. Corn- 
wall’s Shakspere, Parts X. and XI. Bussey’s History of 
France, Part X.  Knight’s England, Part IV. (second half.) 
Knight’s Farmer’s Library, Part XX. Cottage Gardener, 
Part III. Burnett’s Useful Plants, No. III. Con. Cregan, 
No. I. G. Ling’s France and its Revolutions, Part IX. 
Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, Parts XI. and XII. 
The Land We Live In, Part XVIII. Finden’s Byron, Part 
VIII. The Art Journal for January. Family Herald for 
January. Social Distinctions, Parts XIV. and XV. The 
King’s Musketeer, No. II. Ragged School Union Magazine, 
Nos. I. and II 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between Dec. 30 and Jan, 18, 1849, 


(N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on.] 


ART. 
Ventris’s Engraver and Lithographer’s Manual. 16mo. 1s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Dr. Wm. Beattie. 


Life and Letters of Campbell. 
3 vols. Demy 8vo. £2. 5s. 
Thompson’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. 12mo. 3s. Cl. Pls. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 12mo. 3s. Cl. Engs. 
Montague’s Life of a 12mo. 2s.6d. Cloth. Engs. 
Wellington. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Cl. Engs. 
Chateaubriand’s Memoirs of his own Times. Translated from 
the French. Part 3. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Pastor's Wife: a Memoir of Mrs. Sherman, of Surrey 
Chapel. By her Husband. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Portrait. 
BOTANY. 

Florists’ Journal and Gardeners’ Record. Vol. 3. 8vo. 12s. 

Illustrated. 
Maund’s Botanic Garden and Fruitist. Part1 for 1849. 4to. 
1s, 6d. Coloured plates. 


Moore’s Hand-Book of British Ferns. 12mo. 5s. Woodcuts. 
CLASSICS. 

Sophocles. Ed. Dindorf. 8vo. 5s. New edition. 

Aristotelis Opera Graece et Latine. Vol. 1. 8yo. 18s, 
COMMERCE. 

Banker’s Magazine. Vol.8. 8vo. £1. 5s. 

The Banking Almanac and Directory. 8v0. 5s. 
EDUCATION. 

Third Book of Lessons. New edit. National Board of Edu- 


cation. 12mo. Is. 2d. 
Gospel Preached to Babes. 16mo.- 1s. Cloth. Engravings. 
Ventris’s Writer’s Guide. 16mo. ls. 6d. 
» _ Stenographic Standards. 16mo. ls. 
Essentials of Business and Manual of Mercantile Information. 


12mo. 94d. 
Household Education. By Harriet Martineau. 
8vo. 


lvol. Fep. 


6s. 

Lays of Ancient Babyland. Fcp.8vo. 3s. 6d. Cl. gilt Ivs. 

An Essay on the Filial Duties. By Wm. S. Gibson, Esq., 
F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law. 3s. 6d. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

The History of Wonderful Inventions, with numerous illus- 
trations. Small 8vo. 5s. 

The Mystery of Marking. 18mo. 6d. Sewed. 

Juvenile Miscellany of Biography. Fep.8vo. 3s. Cloth glt. 

Forbes’, J. D., Lecture on the Dangers of Superficial Know- 
ledge. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

More Tales of Spring Flowers and Summer Blossoms. Crown 
8vo. 6 plates. 

A Sheet of Animals from Noak’s Ark of their Comparative 
Sizes. Coloured, tinted, or plain. 

Robinson’s Drawing Book, elementary or progressive, com- 
prising examples of Still Life, Landscape, Shipping, Ani- 
mals, &c. 13 numbers. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Wellington and Nelson, or the Army and Navy. By Knight, 
R.A. 25in. by 19in. £1. 1s. 

The West Acre Stag Hounds. By Turner. 25in. by 18in. 12s. 

The Royal Family at Home. Royal 4to. 3d. Eng. on stl. 

The Royal Family Abroad. Royal 4to. 3d. Eng. on steel. 

The Universal Picture Gallery. Part 6.. 4to. 6s. 


FICTION. 
Sir Rasul de Broe, and his Son Tristram. A Tale. 





By the 
Rey. G. A. Poole, M.A. 12mo, 2s..6d. Cloth. 


Jan. 15, 


™~ Contes or, Pride and Vanity. By Agnes M. Stewart. 

mo. Ils. 

Tales of Chivalry ; or, Perils ma Flood and Field. 8yo. 11s, 
2 vols. Cloth. 105 engravin 

Friends and Fortune; a Moral’ Tale. 
Drury. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 8vo.’ 6s. 

The Squib; or, Searchfoot. By Cervantes. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Brampton Rectory. Post 8vo.- 8s. 6d. ; 

Duodecimo ; or, a gene Progress. 10s. 6d, 

FRENCH BOOKS. 
ee — Code de l’Etranger, ou Recueil de Lois, etc. 8yo, 


By Anna Harriett 


Post 8vo. 


D’Aubigne, Cromwell, ou la Republique d’Angleterre. 8yo, 83, 
GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Adams’s Guide to the Environs of London, 12mo. 
Watering Places. 12mo. 3s. 
Lee’ 4 ’ Continental Travel. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
» Baths and Watering Places. 8vo. 5s. 
Bradshaw’s Railway Itinerary. ie 1s., 2s. 6d., 4s, 64. 


Is. 


ae London Guide. 16mo. . 

<< Railway Glance. Sheet. 2d. 

” Scotch Guide. 16mo. 3d. 
HISTORY. 


The. Castlereagh Letters. and Dispatches. Vols. 3 and 4, 
concluding the lrish Rebellion and Union. 2 vols. 8v0. 
£1. 8s., bound. 

Niebuhr’s Historical Lectures, Translated from the edition 
rg = — by H. le M. Chepmell, M.A. Thick fep. 8vo 

vols S. 


History of Ireland. By Thos. Wright. Illustrated by H. 


Warren. Impl. 8vo. Division, 7s. 6d.; parts, 1s 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Ireland: its Scenery, Characters, ay By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Part 1. Newedit. Royal 8vo. 
Illustrated Book of British Songs. Pari. RI. 4to. 1s. Music, 
Beye: 
Solicitor’s Diary. 8vo. » 4s., 2s. 6d. 


Thompson’s Law of Landlord and Tenant. 12mo. 6d., sewed. 
Wills. 12mo. 6d. Sewed 
Pawnbroker’s Legal Guide. Crown 8vo. 3s, Gd. Cloth. 


MEDICINE. 
Rogers’ Reports on Cholera. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fielding’s Proverbs of all Nations. 18mo. 2s. 6d. Cloth. 
Cobbin’s Book of Popery. 18mo. 2s. 6d. Cloth, with engs, 


Groombridge’s Diary. 8vo. ls. 

Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. With a view of the Life 
and Writings of the Author. oy! his Son, B. Disraeli, Esq., 
M.P. 3vols. Demy 8vo. £2. 2s. 

The Lover’s Handbook. 2d. Illustrated. 

The Book of the Ball Room. 34d. 

New Guide to Games of Chess and Draughts. 2d. 

Lamartine’s Life and Poems. By Pulling. 


Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. Vol. 28. 12mo. 
MUSIC. 
Cocks’ Musical Annual for 1849. 8vo. Is. 


Labitzky’s Salzbrunner Galop. Folio. 2s. 
Pe Klange aus dem Bohmer-Wald. Folio. 
Flowers of Autumn (Herbstblumen). 
Bohiman’, 's Jean Sans Peur. Folio. 3s. 
Pirates et Sorciere. Folio. 3s. 
Strauss’s Laudes Farben. Folio. 3s. 
Bosisio L’Eldorado. Folio. 3s. 
» LeMontd’Or. Folio. 3s. 
»  LeClubdes Femmes. Folio. 3s. 
»» LaGarde Mobile. Folio. 3s. 
Mozart’s Six Grand Symphonies, by Czerny. Folio. 6s. each. 
S. Glover, ‘“‘ What are the Wild Waves saying.” Vocal duett. 
“A Voice from the Waves.” Vocal duett. Answer 
to ‘the foregoing. 
Flood, “ The Gipsy’s Life is a joyous Life.” 
Nos. 2 & 3 of Songs for the People. 2. “The Heart that can 
feel for Another.” 3. ‘ Forget and =, gh ”, be Allmann, 
“Who would not be a Gipsy Free.” By A 
‘Ellen Mavourneen.” By A. Lee. 
The Irish Quadrille, with cornopean pert. By penne 
Harewood Castle Quadrille. By Griffit 
Herz, H. Instructions for Piano{Forte. Horan enlarged edit. 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess Alice, Folio. 4s. 
Linter Ricardo. The Robin Goodfellow. Quadrilles. From 
Loder’s Opera now performing at the Princess’s Theatre. 
Set 1. Folio. 2s. 6d. 
“When in Happier Days we wandered.” 
Opera of Robin Goodfellow. Folio. 2s. 
“Say, wilt thou roam with me.” Song from the Opera of 
Robin Goodfellow. Folio. 2s.. 
Fading Flawers. Ballad composed by Chas. E. Horn, Poetry 
by Stuart Farquharson, D.C.L. Folio. 2s. 
— L. oe Standard Instruction Book for the Violin. 
‘clio. 5s 
Pestal: with Variations.. By O: W. Glover, 2s. 
Petite Fantasia, from La Figlia del Reggimento. By Glover. 


2s, 

& Oh, wake the Lute.” Song by Meves. 2s. 

“Where are the Flowers I loved.” Song by Ling. . 2s. 

The Prize Waltzes. By H. Oakey. 3s. 

The Pet Polka. J.Cooper. 2s. 6d. 

The Times Polka. J. Cooper, 2s, 6d. 

The Standard Polka.: J. a 2s. 6d. 

The Model Polka.. Treakell. 

The Patchwork Polka. A. Tolkein. 2s..6d. 

The Almanack Quadrille. H. Oakey. 4s.; for two perfrs. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Ctivier’s Animal Kingdom, translated by” Blyth ot) — 
By Dr. Carpenter. 34 engs. Royal8vo. £1. Is. 

Popular Natural History, or thé Characteristics of Animal 
pourtrayed in a series of illustrative anecdotes. By Captain 
Thos. Brown, F.L.S,. 3 vols; 12mo, 12s. Cloth, gilt 
lettered at.4s, 


3s. 
Folio. 33. 


Song from the 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 
People’s Journal. Vol.6. Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d.; gilt, 5s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
The Night Side of Nature. 2vols. 2ndedit. £1. 1s. 
POETRY. 


Works of Robert Burns. Edited by the: Ettrick Shepherd. 
With numerous illustrations on steel. Impl. 18mo. 17s. 6d. 
5 vols., and 3s. 6d. each, rich cloth. 

Works of Robert Tannahill. By Philip A. Ramsey. Impl. 
18mo. 3s. 6d., cloth, with Life of the Author, and a Memoir 
of Robt. A. Smith, the musical composer, with portrait and 
yignette. 

ambarvalia, — by A. H. Clough and T. Burbidge. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

moughts and Meditations in Verse. By a Young Lady of 
the Hebrew Faith. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

King Arthur. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. The concluding 
parts. Post 8vo. 5s. each, 

Heart Breathings. By Alfred. 32mo. 2s. 6d. Cloth gilt. 

The Viking, an Asa Epic. By Lavaar. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Plt. 

Oracles of the British Poets. By James Smith. Post 8vo. 
Plain cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt, 4s. 

Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. New edit. Cl. gilt. 7s. 6d, 

RELIGION. 

Worsley on the Province of the Intellect in Religion. 8vo. 6s. 

The Cholera Disarmed ; or, the Great Deliverer. A Manual 
for the Times. 18mo. 34d. 

An Enquiry into the Doctrine of the Church of England upon 
Absolution. By the Rev. William Maskell, M.A, 8vo. 12s. 

The Bible of Every Land. Part III. 4to. 2s. 

The Jubilee of the Methodist New Connexion, being a memo- 
rial of the Origin, Government, and History of the Denomi- 
nation. By the Revds. T. Allen, W. Cooke, S. Hulme, and 
P. J. Wright. 12mo. 5s. 

What are the Bishops doing? An Appeal to his Grace the 
Most Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with a Dedication to the Right Honourable 
Lord John Russell. By a Freeholder of the Province of 
Canterbury. Fep. 8vo. 33., cloth lettered. 

Was it a Dream ? and the New Churchyard. By the Author 
of Stone on Lord’s Prayer. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Cloth. 

Shuckford’s Connection. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. New edit. 

Routh’s Reliquie Sacra. Vol.5. 8vo. 9s. 

Monro’s Christian Ministry Fulfilled. 8vo. 1s. 


Hale, on Marriage with deceased’s Wife’s Sister. S8vo. 6d. 

Tracts for Christian Seasons. Part 1. Fep. 3s. 

Churches of Northampton. Royal 8vo. Part 15. Proofs, 
3s, 6d.; plain, 2s. 6d. 

Ruth, the Moabitess. By Hugh Anderson. 18mo. 1s. 4d. 


Cloth. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the late T. Brown, D.D. 8vo. 
10s.6d. Cloth. With a Memoir, by Patrick Macfarlen, 
D.D., Greenock. 

A Funeral Sermon, on the Death of the late E. Durant, Esq. 
By the Rev. J. A. Coghlan, A.B. 8vo. Is. Sewed. 

Christianity and the Christian considered. By the Rev. J. 
Jones, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Sewed. 

Discourses on the Life of Christ. By the Rev. Wm. De Burgh. 
Fep. 4s. 6d. Cloth. 

The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. Part2. 2s. 6d. 

The Christmas Souvenir. By Lady Catherine Long. Royal 
32mo. 3s. 6d., silk. 

Essay on the Union of.Church and State. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 2nd edit. 8vo. 12s., cloth. 

The Mountains of the Bible: their Scenes and their Lessons. 
By the Rev. John M‘Farlane, L.L.D. Royal 12mo. Illus. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 8s. 6d. 

A Happy Christmas. Prose and Poetry, by eminent Authors. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. Cloth, gilt leaves. 

Roman Forgeries and Falsifications. 

: SCIENCE. 

The Ancient World. By Professor Ansted. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
149 illustrations 

Jackson, Col., on Minerals and their uses. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Six Weeks in Corsica. By W. Cowen, Esq. With 14 illus- 
trations. l vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Sand and Canvass: a Narrative of Adventures in Egypt, with 
a Sojourn among the Artistsin Rome, &c. With illustra- 
tions. By Samuel Bevan. 8vo. 12s. 

Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic, including Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and the Southern Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire. By A. A. Paton, author of Servia, the Youngest 
Member of the European Family, and The Modern Syrians. - 
2vols. 8yo. 32s. 14 illustrations and maps. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


— 


Mr. Jonn’PernErHam will shortly publish 

Henry Colman on the Agriculture and Rural Economy of 

Great Britain and Ireland. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Messrs. Hamiuton and Apams are about to issue 

Reply to Mr. Maskell’s Sermon. By M. A., Line. Coll., 
Oxon, 8vo. sewed. 64: . 

Exegetical Essays on Several Words relating to Future 
Punishment, by Moses Stuart. 

Mr. Newsy announces the following : 

san Hall and:the Manor House. A Novel.. By a Country 

uire, 

Family Failings, A Novel. 

Perils, Pastimes, and’ leasures, Afloat and Ashore, of an 
Emigrant in Australia. 

Exmoor, or the Footsteps of St. Hubert in the West. By 
H. Byng Hall, Esq. . 

Dr. Rous has just published 

A fifth volume of his “ Reliquiees Sacrae”” But few authors, 
live:to see 'a seeond edition of their works more than thirty 
Years after the first; anc still fewer-are spared :to publish 
their own works at the age of 97, which, we believe, is the 








THE CRITIC. 


Mr. Caurton is preparing for publication 

New Curiosities of Literature and Book of the Months. By 

George Soane, B.A. New edition, with four engravings. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

Burke’s Royal Families of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Royal 8vo. Part III. 


Messrs. FULLARTON and Co. are about to issue 
q ae F. Demmler, Ph. D. of the Military College, Sand- 
urst. 


Mr. Henry G. Boun will shortly publish 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. New edi- 
tion, corrected, greatly enlarged, and continued to the present 
time, by George Stanley, Esq. Complete in one large volume, 
imperial 8vo. Numerous plates of monograms. 

Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of: Painting in Eugland, with 
some Account of the principal Artists, and Catalogue of En- 
gravers, who have been born or resided in England, with 
Notes by Dallaway. New edition, revised and enlarged, by 
Ralph Wornum, Esq. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with nume- 
rous beautiful portraits and plates. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HAL will issue, in a few days, 

A New Biography of Robespierre, with a History of his 
Times, containing Original Letters. By G. H. Lewes, author 
of “ Ranthorpe,” “ Natural History of Philosophy,” &c. &c. 

A Book for a Corner; or Selections, in Prose and Verse, 
from Authors the best suited to that Mode of Enjoyment. 
With Comments to each, and a General Introduction. By 
Leigh Hunt. With about 80 Illustrations, from Designs by 
F. W. Hulme and J. Franklin. In 2 vols. small 8yo. 

My Uncle the Curate. By the author of “‘The Bachelor of 
the Albany,” and “The Falcon Family.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Fairy Tales from All Nations. By Anthony R. Montalba. 
Embellished with 24 Ilustrations, by Richard Doyle, In one 
elegant volume, small 8yo. 


Messrs. Rospert Cocks and Co. have in preparation 
Boyce’s Cathedral Music, edited by Joseph Warren. 
large folio volumes. 
The whole of Gottfried Weber’s Theoretical Works, edited 
by John Bishop, of Cheltenham. 
The whole of Reicha’s Theoretical Works, edited by Arnold 
Merrick, Esq. 


Mr. Cotsurn intends immediately to issue 

Mordaunt Hall, or a September Night. A Novel, by the 
author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Angela,” &c. 3 vols. 

A New System of Geology, by the Very Rev. W. Cockburn, 
Dean of York. Dedicated to Professor Sedgwick. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, K.B. Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, 
Copenhagen, and Vienna, from 1769 to 1793. Edited by Mrs. 
Gillespie Smyth. 2 vols. 

Rockingham, or the Younger Brother. 
Lady of Distinction. 

Owen Tudor. An Historical Romance, by the author of 
“ Whitefriars.” 


Messrs. Baaster and Co. are about to publish 
Universal History on Scriptural Principles. Vol. IV. 
The Fac-simile Large Print Edition of the English Version 
of Bagster’s Polyglott Bible. 


Mr. R. B. Bare will soon issue 
The third edition of the “Practice of Navigation,” by 
Lieut. Henry Raper, R.N. Price 16s. 


In 3 


A Novel, by a 








Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 


CoLERIpGE.—Last week, Mr. Hartley Coleridge, son of the 
author of the “ Ancient Mariner.” He was author of 
“ Biographia Borealis,’ and a volume of poems, among 
which was “ The Nautilus.” 


Sruart.—Lately, in Glasgow, Mr. Robert Stuart, a bookseller, 
who had devoted much of his life to the study of British 
antiquities In 1844, Mr. Stuart published a handsome 
quarto volume, with maps and numerous illustrations, 
entitled ‘Caledonia Romana ; or, a Descriptive Account of 
the Roman Occupation of Scotland.” Last year he pub- 
lished a quarto, entitled “‘ Views and Notices of Glasgow 
in former Times,” with illustrations. Mr. Stuart was a 
contributor, likewise, to several of the leading periodical 
publications. 


HERRMANN.—At Leipsic, Gottfried Herrmann, aged 77. He 
was born at Leipsic in 1772 ; and at the early age of twenty- 
four was appointed Professor at the University of that city. 
He filled the same chair till the last day of his life—a 
period exceeding half a century. He was the founder of 
the Greek Society at Leipsic; and the author of many 
learned works which have made his name a familiar sound 
to the scholars of Europe. 


Srevenson.—Lately, under melancholy circumstances, Mr. 
William Stevenson, a portrait painter, who is known to the 
public by engravings after several of his works presenting 
the likenesses of distinguished individuals. 








Co Correspondents. 


NOTICE. 
No manuscripts are preserved or returned : correspondents, 
therefore, should keep copies. 

—~<— 
Ion’s Monody on Keais exhibits very considerable poetical 
ability, but it is unfortunately too long for our over-crowded 
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Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with 149 Illustrations, 


ANCIENT WORLD. 
By Professor ANSTED, 

“ The work may be described as an outline of the history 
of vegetable and animal life upon the globe, from the early 
age, when there were only sea-weeds and marine inverte- 
brates as yet in existence, down to the sera when the mame 
mals received among them the King of the species, man. By 
his intimate acquaintance with the subject, and power of 
arrangement and description, Professor Ansted succeeds in 
producing a narration which tells in its entire range like a 
romance.—Manchester Guardian. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row.” 





Now Publishing, an Illustrated: Christmas. Book, for the. 
Drawing-room Table, 


"PALES OF THE SEASONS, 

or SEASON GIFTS, by MARY ROBERTS, Authoress. 
of “Ruins and Old Trees, associated in the memorable 
Events in English History ;” ‘* Conchologist’s Companion,’” 
&c., Illustrated by numerous wood engravings, by the first 
Artists. Price 2s. bound in cloth, and gilt edges. 


Published by Strange, Paternostersrow, and sold . by 
Ackerman and Co., 96, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


(Exrracr.]—This wild and wooded spot is full of studies: 
for the artist. On either side the torrent are mural rocks, 
which rise precipitously, and assume the most fantastic 
forms. At one point of view, a lofty eminence is seen tow- 
ering at least several hundred feet in height, turreted with 
rugged crags, and richly mantled with copice wood; at 
another, appears the mimickry of an arched gateway, and 
again, uprises from amid innumerable boughs, a seemi 
castle, old, time-worn, covered with gray and yellow lichens,. 
and recalling thoughts of war, amid the loveliest solitudes 
of nature. How beautiful the stream, varying in its cha- 
racter! Now concealed fiom view by the jutting forward of 
some bold rock, or knarled oak, and again revealed in all the 
brightness of its onward course; atone time, deep, silent, 
apparently without motion, dark with shadow, and scarcely 
to be distinguished from the overarching rocks; at another, 
forming small rapids, and on, sparkling, flashing, 
and sporting round huge masses of stone, tinted with green 
mosses, and creeping plants; while the lily smiles in its 
placid beauty, amid the strife of waters, floating upon the 
surface, or appearing beneath it with even greater brilliancy, 
as the vivid transparency of the water im a higher 
tone of colour to the plants and pebbles over which it flows. 

This is Dovedale, the Temple of England, that dale of rock 
and water, where tradition says Isaac Walton used to fish,. 
and which suggested many of his loveliest thoughts and 
sketches. 

Hark to the cuckoo, she is making the valley ring ; Wal- 
ton speaks of that punctual bird, which appears in England 
about the time of barbel fishing, and here, too, are innume- 
rable birds, answering one the other from out the bushes, 
while on high, the skylark soars and warbles, and her song- 
comes upon the ear, though the little minstrel is unseen.— 
Look at the primroses. The banks all up the dale are cove 
ered with them. I could almost fancy, that honest Isaac 
Walton loved them the best of all flowers. Vide ‘‘Dovedale.’” 





Just published, ‘ 
HE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, with 
all the Forms, a Introduction and Index, &c. 
By THOMAS WM. SAUNDERS, Esq:, Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth; 8s. half-bound; 9s. bound; or boun? 
with Saunders’s Nuisances Removal Act, price 11s. 

** The volume is comprehensive and its contents clearly 
arranged. A good analysis of the statute is given, together 
with forms, a full index, and other useful features of a well- 
compiled work.”—Morning Advertiser. 

‘‘The author has rendered an essential service by this 
publication. The analysis is ably rendered * * We have 
never seen an Act more faithfully or moreclearly elucidated. 
It is a comprehensive view of the subject.”-—Bath Journal. 

Law Tres Orrice, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


eee 


AMED THROUGHOUT THE 
GLOBE.—HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

DISORDER OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. : 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J..K. Heydon, dated 78, King- 
street, Sydney, New South Wales, the 30th of September, 
184 


To Professor Holloway.—Sim,—I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that Stuart A. Donaldson, esq., an eminent mer~ 
chant and agriculturist, and also a magistrate of this town 
called on me on the 18th instant, and purchased your medi- 
cines to the amount of FourTEEN Pov to be forwarded 
to his sheep stations in New England. stated that one 
of his overseers had come to Sydney some time previously 
for medical aid, his disorder being an affection of the liver 
and kidneys—that he had placed the mam for three: months 
under the care of one of the best surgeons, without any good 
resulting from the treatment ; the man then in despair used. 
your Pills and Ointment, :and much to his‘own and Mr.. 
Donaldson’s astonishment; was completely. restored to his: 
health by — a Now this surprising cure was ef- 
in about ten 3 
— ” J.K. HEYDON. 


(Signed) . 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HOLLOWAY, 
244, Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and -by most re- 
spectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout 
the civilized world, at the following prices:—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 118., 228., — —_ each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

NB. y weer bm for the guidance of Patients in every 
disorder are. affixed tu each box. 














age of this learned and. estimable author. 


columns. It is fitter for a monthly magazine, 
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M ESSBS. DEAN anv SON invite 


the attention of those engaged in tuition to the 
follo reviews, selected from’a large number, recommen- 
= Miss Corner as an historian for the school room. 
Miss Corner is an excellent historian for the school 
toom.”— Spectator. 
“ Miss Corner is concise in matter yet perspicuous in style, 
delicate in narration yet accurate in record, comprehensive 
in reference yet simple in arrangement.”—Devonport Inde- 


pendent. : 

“ Miss Corner writes intelligibly and fluently, with much 
easy and winning .”’—Magazine of Arts and Sciences. 

“The beauty of composition throughout the writings of 
Miss Corner is singular and fascinating.” —Sun. 

**Miss Corner has acquired a deserved celebrity for the 
singularly attractive and intelligible manner she has in nar- 
ratine oe ic. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, commencing at the 
earliest periods and continued to the present time, are 
inte’ with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people. in different 
epochs of their history, and consist of 





Bound with Without. 
The Histories of the Questions. Questions. 
ENGLAND and WALES; five fine 
MONDE Scecciseecesses 4s. 3s. 6d. 
three fine plates, and 
i Aisa iunenhsh Ecanabeenabbawens oer 2s. 6d. 
three fine plates, and , 
MI 55.55.65 s cna vesuencvocbenredesbererencde 2s. 6d. 
FRANCE; three fine plates, and map 3s 2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
3s. Gd. 
2s. 6d. 


Plates and Map .... 2... secccccccccecccccecece 
GERMANY ; including Austria ; three fine plates 
BIG BRR 5 on 0.5.60 600000 0500 0060 00 c0ccnc cece ce 
‘TURKEY and OTTOMAN EMPIRE; three fine 
WARLES GAG TRAD. 0.0.0.0.00:00:00 00000000 00 00000000 
POLAND and RUSSIA; three fine plates and 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND; three fine plates 
ONE MAP oo 0 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 Gc cc cc cece es cevces 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM; two fine plates and 
ROME ; third edition, with Questions to each 
chapter, and a full Chronological Table...... 33. 6d. 

A detailed Prospectus of the above Histories, by Miss 
Corner, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 

Just published, with illustrations, price 1s., sewed, or 
1s. 6d., bound, the fourth edition of the PLAY GRAMMAR, 
by Miss Corner. Also, by the same author, and at same 
price, EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the 
junior classes. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge; an easy 
Catechism of the most useful information. 1s. 6d., bound 
in cloth.—Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography, and 
Use of the Globes. Seven maps, 2s., or without the maps 
and Use of the Globes, 1s. 6d., bound. 


London: Dean and Son, 35, Threadneedle-street ; and by 
order of all booksellers. 





HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
ARTON’S ERVALENTA, 


patronised by the nobility and approved by the 
strongest of certificates, medical, chemical, clerical, &c. 
Certificate of Dr. Ure’s analysis of Warton’s Ervalenta:— 
‘London, December 2, 1847, 24, Bloomsbury-square.—I 
‘have analysed a sample of the finely-ground meal of a 
leguminous seed, called Warton’s Ervalenta, and find it to 
be a pure vegetable product, very nutritious and_ easily 
digestible, possessing the character of removing and coun- 
‘teracting habitual constipation, and establishing a regularity 
in the alvine discharge. The said Ervalenta is, in my 
opinion, a petfectly wholesome dietetic. Andrew Ure, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Chemistry and Analytical 
Chemist.” Reference is made to the twenty-fourth edition 
of ** Warton’s Treatise on the invaluable Properties of the 
‘Ervalenta, and its great Efficacy in the Cure of Constipa- 
tion and Indigestion, confirmed by numerous Certificates 
and Testimonials.” 

To be had of Warton and Co., 9, St. Martin’s-place, 
Charing-cross, London; Youens, 36, Farringdon-street ; 
Payne and Son, 328, Regent-street; Ashley, 72, Piccadilly ; 
Merry, 19, North Audley-street ; Graham, 37, Ludgate-hill ; 
Marriott, 74, Gracechurch-street ; and through all book- 
sellers. Price 6d. ; by post, 1s. 





ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.— 

Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE HEALTH-RES- 

TORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the 

Nuts of the ras Tree, and sold by the Patentee, 12, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sas- 
safras Root, which has been long held in great estimation 
for its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic 
quality a is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids 
require for breakfast and evening repast, to promote diges- 
tion and to a deficiency of this property in the customary 
breakfast and supper, may in a great measure be attributed 
the frequency of cases of indigestion generally termed billi- 
ous. It has been found highly beneficial in correcting the 
state of the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many 
diseases, such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, 
and scrofula. In cases of debility of the stomach, and a 
sluggish state of the liver and intestines, occasioning flatu- 
lence, costiveness, &c, and in spasmodic asthma, it is much 
recommended. 





THE CRITIC. ° 
HE GRECIAN WAISTCOAT, 


registered April 5th, 1846, 6 & 7 Vict. c. 65.—Th 
most novel and elegant garment to be had only of the 


inventor, 
W. WETHERED, 
2, Conduit-street, two doors from Regent-street. 





ORISON’S PILLS.— The British 
College of Health and Society of Hygeists have no 
connexion whatever with any Pillor Medicine except Mr. 
Morison the Hygeist’s. 
Dated at the British College of Health, New Road, Lon- 
don, this 10th day of October, 1848. 





Notice.—These Lozenges do not eontain any preparation of 
Opium, or of any Anodyne which can injure the constitution. 


Under Patronage of Royalty, and the Authority of the 
Faculty. 


| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Upwaups oF Forry Yrars’ experience has fully 
confirmed the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the 
cure of Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of 
Breath, and other Pulmonary Maladies. They have 
deservedly obtained the high patronage of their Majesties 
the King of Prussia, and the King of Hanover; very many 
also of the Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public generally, 
use them, under the recommendation of some of the most 
eminent of the Faculty. They have immediate influence over 
the following cases:—Asthmatic and Consumptive Com- 
plaints, Coughs, Shortness of. Breath, Hoarseness, &c. &c. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. lid., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 64. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
&c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London, 

Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders 
in the Kingdom. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe 
that the words ‘‘Keatine’s Coven LozencEs” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp of each box. 





IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 


Copy of a Letter from “COLONEL HAWKER,” (the 
well-known Author on ‘Guns and Shooting.”) ‘‘ Long- 
parish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, October 21st, 1846. 
Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary 
effect that I have experienced by taking only a few cf your 
LOZENGES. Ihadacough for several weeks, that defied 
all that had been prescribed for me; and yet I got com- 
pletely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your 
Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the 
cough without deranginz the stomach or digestive organs. 

Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 
: P. HAWKER. 
To Mr. Keatine, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 
RICHARD A. C. LOADER. | 
| agentes ed ULLY solicits all parties 


about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec‘ 

his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 

Designs of Furniture, of the best-scasoned materials, at the 
owest possible priecs. . 

&. da. 


ISPFANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real 
Moroceo Leather, stuffed ail hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 
to the backs, on patent. castors ...... 606. ee eee 

MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CHAIRS, with Tra- 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 

SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS. in 
PONE GRRIIE 23.5 ain 05,00 0,0: <0 bons 9b.ed vaeeebine sees 

SOLID ROSEWOOD CABRIOLE DRAWING.- 
ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing.............. 

ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cabriole 
front, spring stuffed..........ceeesececesecees 

SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, stuffed and covered 
BR TPAMIBEE: 6s 'ois-00: se .ncisinweigses'oe:t 6 0066 0s)es:00;08 

ROSEWOOD COUCH to match ........seeeseee 

MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth ............ 

Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany .. 

Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 

FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 
with Star Top (very elegant).........csesseeee 

FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM FOUR- 
POST BEDSTEAD, with cight-foot Mahogany 
Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ..............5. 414 6 

Ditto, very superior...........++++. 5d. 15s. 6d. to6 16 6 

FOUR-POST MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD, without 
et Te Dee heey eee ee eee 6 

JAPANNED FRENCH BEDSTEADS, all sizes and 
COMMITS... oc cecccccccccccccccccscccccccocscccce 1 8 6 

9 0 

0 
0 
6 


212 0 


014 6 


rs 
° 
om ©COa2S% © SC 


IND 555 i. 0010 5:00:50. 55/09 Sa asibe ceinsisd as e406 
MAHOGANY HALF-TESTER BEDSTEAD, with 

COPTIC 00.00 0000 se cccsccccccce ccc cccs cscs 10 
CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames.... 2/. 2s. to 10 10 


DRESSING GLASSES, in Mahogany Frames 1 12 


good 
MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers, 
OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, PAVEMENT, FinssuRy, LONDON, 





‘| and Watkins, varnish and japan man 





1849.) 





GLUE, impervious to damp or heat, without smell, 
and equal, if not superior, in strength to any other glue, 
It is used ‘as a cement for wood, stone, marble, ivory, metal, 
china, and earthenware, and for household purposes in gen. 
eral. Price, pale, 10s., dark, 8s. per gallon; and in bottles 
at 6d., 1s., and1ls.6d. Manufactured — by Messrs, Neuber 
‘acturers, 4, Endell. 
street, Broad-street, Holborn, where samples may be ob. 
tained, or forwarded free on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
Retail warehouse, 76, Long-acre, two doors from lane, 
N.B. Respectable local agents required for the sale of these 
articles in the provinces. ‘ For repairing anything short of 
a ‘kingdom out of joint,’ or ‘a broken constitution,’ this 
Improved Liquid Giue seems quite up to the mark. We 
have tried it on a china dish, a wooden box, and a meer. 
schaum with equally satisfactory results.”’—Vide Builder, 
Dec. 30, 1848. 





JOSEPH LOADER, 


FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
MANUFACTURER, 


23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 
f heme extensive celebrity of Joseph 


Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for. all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is unifo 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney G: 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, : 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc. 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with. three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
21. 10s. to 41. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 5/. to ‘ 
6/.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 17. 9s. and 17. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 

PRESENT TARIFF, sd £54 
Solid rosewood chairs, French polished, 


WEEN es Sec etsecatoseecees 15 Otol 20 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto..........4 4 0 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........1 8 0 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed.... 1 10 1 8 0 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 

BEUNON csicsccceescessccBenoaeaavere Ola cana 
Patent reclining chairs, with leg-rest, 

stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, 

- ON patent CuStOVS ....seeeceeeseeeee’G 0-0 810 0 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 

throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 

On patent CAStOVS.......ceececeeceees 40 3100 
Couches, with loose squabs, all hair .... 215 0 315 0 
Mahogany loo-tables, French polished... 211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars ..........06 0 480 
Rosewood cheffoniers, with carved backs 

and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........ 0 3100 
4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 

drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 

trays complete, French polished...... 412 0 515 6 
Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding 

frames, loose leaves and castors...... 3 6 5 50 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or ' 

poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 

double screwed, and bracketed round.6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. 6 in. elliptic washstands, marble 

TOPS oeisercccciecdeice de deaeecceceoe ce AS 6. Suman 
Dressing tables, en suite ............2 50 2U0 
Winged wardrobe with drawers in 

CEMINOE: aca c rats sedcelosertnvcecivce 0 15 00 
3 ft. mahogany or japanned chest of 4 

GEAWETS of chee echacncuctesed cotees 0 1150 
Chamber chairs, with cane.or willow 

MOUS siawnc ccecicatndier sei uikiecnie 0 050 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames 30 by 18 

to 40 by 24inches .......c.cceeeeeee 2 0 817 01 
Alva or wool matiress, 4 feet 6 inches ..016 6 017 6 


*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale tran g 
JOSEPH. LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a favour 

—that all letters may be addressed in fall. 
————— 


London :--Printed and Published by Jouw CrocgrorD, 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County a 
Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of W 











on Monday, the 15th day of January, 1849, 





EUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID | 
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